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OUR KING 


By Lee H. McCoy. 


HE human race seems never to have 

been entirely free from the desire or in- 

stinct to worship or render obeisance to 

4% something; whether that something were 
god or man. 

wou"? The starry king Cepheus in the Northern 


heavens has come in for the lion’s share of 
such worship and seems but the Zeus of all the religious 
and mythological beliefs of the past. We have undoubted 
evidence of his identity with the chief deity in each of 
the great religions of the ancient world; such as those 
of the Egyptian, the Greek, the Chaldean and his descend- 
ants, the Norse, the Jew, etc. He has invariably been seen 
as the Great Chief or god even in those beliefs which 
were not very extensively developed. 

The true figure of Andromeda has come in for a generous 
share of deific reverence; still such reverence was really 
more of a secondary nature and it is easily seen that Ceph- 
eus has greatly predominated. 

These two star figures in the Northern heavens are pos- 
sibly of greatest human interest to us and especially that 
of Chepheus for it is in the study of their lineaments and 
the detail attendant therewith that much concerning the 
destiny of man and the universe will be learned. Cepheus 
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sits enthroned or enshrined at the pole of the heavens and 
proves a considerable study alone. His head is marked 
by an “X” or cross-like figure which is formed by five of 
the brighter stars of the group. The “W” figure of the 
constellation Cassiopeia suggests his throne and presents 
considerable likeness to a throne or seat. His head is seen 
as partly imbedded in the Galaxy and his two hands or 
rather two of his four hands reach to the pole star Polaris. 
His body would apparently extend lengthwise with the 
Galaxy although we detect evidence of but the upper por- 
tion and head. Thus like Andromeda he would seem to 
have been identified with the Galaxy or as seen in con- 
junction with it by some of the early peoples such as the 
Egyptians and one of the Indian tribes of America, 


Cepheus has been seen by the early Babylonian as wearing 
a ruffled dress skirt. Such peculiarity of dress is quite 
easily suggested by the star band which unites Cassiopeia 
with the polar group Ursa Minor. The oldest known statue 
of a god found in Babylonia has the hands clasped across 
the breast and wears a ruffled dress skirt. We be- 
lieve it but a derivation from the figure of Cepheus. 
With a little study the resemblance is seen to be very 
marked and such identification is amply born out 
by other vital evidence connected therewith. Such feature 
of dress was quite common in that of the gods of ancient 
Chaldea or Babylonia. Not only has the star band named 
above suggested this peculiarity of dress but the attendant 
stars also. We see Cepheus with two of his hands and 
arms folded across his breast and with another upraised 
and reaching almost to the pole of the ecliptic. Now both 
of these positions were quite common among the ancient 
Babylonians as a symbolical usage and were undoubtedly 
but a derivation from the figure of our starry king. Others 
of the early races have seen him with more than two arms. 

The “Tablet of the Beau Relief,” which was found in 
Central America and represents a personage seated upon a 
throne or seat seems very clear as a derivation from the 
region of Cepheus. This figure has the hands and arms ex- 
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tended outward and bent upward in some such position as 
mentioned above im connection with Cepheus and shows 
great evidence of being a derivation from the celestial 
figure. We detect) but the one upraised arm in the star 
figure still it is conceivable how that the ancients would 
have supplied the other and placed it in a similar position. 


(C F “Prehistoric Architecture,” Page 4122, by Peet). In 
the stelae of the ancient kings of Assyria and Babylonia they 
are almost always represented with one arm and hand up- 
raised in some such position. The gods of early India and 
America were also wont to have more than the two hands 
and arms and must of necessity owe such peculiarity to 
this celestial figure. The figure in the “Tablet of the Beau 
Relief” has the feet and legs placed in a peculiar position 
or with one hanging down and the other folded across 
it cross-legged fashion. The people of India represented 
one of their gods in some such fashion and seem to have 
derived the deific personage in question from this star 
figure. 


Thus where we would see Cepheus with feet and in 
the position named above his one foot or that hanging down- 
ward would be identified with an object which is quite 
easily detected in the region immediately above the con- 
stellation Perseus and which does present considerable re- 
semblance to the human foot. This foot is seen to bear 
considerable likeness to a sandalled foot and to have a turned 
up toe. This feature of the object has undoubtedly origin- 
ated the symbolic custom among some of the ancients and 
especially among the people who early inhabited Asia Minor 
of wearing sandals or shoes with turned up toes. Even the 
earlier Egyptians are believed to have observed some such 
custom. The Hittites who inhabited western Asia in anti- 
quity observed such a custom as is easily seen in the sculp- 
tured and pictorial remains which they left behind them. 
This sandalled foot is seen in conjunction with the winged 
figures which we have designated in this region. The re- 
maining foot and leg would seem to follow the trend of the 
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star band which unites Cassiopeia with the eye-figure in 
Ursa Minor; still we can detect no certain evidence of 
same. Nevertheless in a careful study of the locality it is 
not a difficult matter to make out enough of the markings to 
warrant us in advancing the above statements and we con- 
sider the figure of Cepheus as the origin of the deific re- 
presentations named above. 

The “V” shaped indenture which we see as marking 
Cepheus’ head seems very clearly to identify him with both 
the Norse god Thor and the Greek god Zeus. The Norse 
god Thor in one of his frequent combats with the giants 
was struck by a wedge of flint which lodged fast in his 
head where it might be “seen to this day.” This evidence 
is very transparent as to its connection with the star figure 
and certainly identifies Thor with the celestial king. It 
is very true though that both the god Thor and his father 
Odin were identified with the figure of Cepheus. We detect 
evidence of this in many ways which places the fact be- 
yond question. Zeus of Greek mythology was believed to 
have had his head split open by Vulcan. The goddess 
Minerva (Pallas, Athene) sprang full-armed from the open- 
ing thus made in his head. The “V” shaped opening in 
Cepheus’ head would seem evidence enough of his connec- 
tion with this Greek myth. This “V” shaped figure divides 
his head partly in two sections and gives it a double-peaked 
appearance. This feature of the object apparently identifies 
him with the Egyptian god Amon who was generally repre- 
sented with a double-peaked head-dress. Amon was also 
seen with other forms of head-dress. He sometimes appears 
as wearing the “Red Crown” which form is also seen as a 
feature of the star figure. Cepheus has certainly been seen 
as wearing the “Red Crown” for it is not a difficult matter 
to detect markings of it in the region of the crown of his 
head. We would naturally examine the locality for some 
semblance of a crown which we consider to be the true 
value. He seems to wear a crown somewhat similar to those 
worn by Royalty today. 

Each of the ancient races have examined the region of 
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his head for their own form of head-dress and it is quite an 
easy matter ‘to see in| the arrangement of the stars markings 
of each. In fact very few have seen the same form therein 
and his head-dress constitutes a very interesting study alone. 
The Mitred) head-dresses of some of our modern religious 
orders seems very clearly a derivation from the locality of 
his crown for it is not very difficult to detect markings of 
some such a form therein. | It is quite clear that some of the 
ancients have seen him as wearing a broad-brimmed hat. 
The Norse believed Odin to wear such a head-dress at 
times. Some of the oldest representations of gods in Baby- 
lonia or ancient Chaldea were represented wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat. In~ fact Cepheus has simply served as the 
Great Chief or Zeus of most if not all of the ancient religious 
and mythological beliefs and plays no inconsiderable part 
in our more modern beliefs. Early man has simply seen in 
him @ Great King or deific personage and has endeavored 
to represent him in their several ways in concrete form. 


It is very evident 'that one of the most primitive forms in 
which Cepheus appeared to man was as lying buried under- 
neath the polar mound or mount. His position underneath 
this starry mount has varied in their imagination from that 
of being: doubled up to lying erect at full length. Some 
saw him as sitting, some as standing erect, some as lying 
at full-length and others as doubled up with knees to chest 
or in a position somewhat similar to that of a child in the 
foetalor birth-state. It was in such positions that they 
buried their dead. Examples of such forms of burial are 
found almost universally throughout the more primitive 
mounds on graves and are undoubtedly but a derivation 
from Cepheus and his immediate surroundings. 


That sacred form of Egyptian art in which they sculptured 
the different personages with the chest in front view and the 
legs and head in profile is merely but a symbolic form de- 
rived from the figure of Cepheus for we really see him in 
such a position among the stars. At least such is really the 
position of his head, chest and arms. It is not strange then 
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that the Egyptian observed such a form so rigidly through- 
out his sculptured representations. 


It is true that we detect a cross-legged figure upon the 
Moon’s face which has unquestionably had much to do 
with the origination of the Buddha-like personage; still it 
is also that Cepheus was also seen in some such position 
except with but the one leg crossed. The Moon-figure is 
very realistic as to outline and would appear with both legs 
crossed which feature would naturally constitute a distin- 
guishing mark of identification in contradistinction to the 
starry figure in the Northern heavens. It is quite an in- 
teresting fact in this connection to state that the “Man in the 
Moon” is seen to be bald headed. It is also very probable 
that the Buddha-like figure upon the Moon’s face was seen 
as bald-headed. Buddha-like figures are found in different 
parts of the world and even among the ruined cities of 
America. 


It would seem that some of the early peoples saw Cepheus 
with wings. This is very true of the Babylonian representa- 
tions for they show one of their gods with wings who in 
other ways shows remarkable analogy to our starry king 
in the Northern sky. The “Eagle Men” which occur among 
the symbolism of some of the early American races are 
quite clearly but a derivation from his figure in the polar 
heavens. Some of them are shown with the head in a box- 
like form. Cepheus’ head presents such appearance to our 
view and has clearly originated such a peculiar form. The 
arrangement of the stars in the region of Cassiopeia seems 
to have suggested the evidence of wings. He has also been 
seen as grasping’ a weapon in his upraised hand which has 
taken various forms among the different peoples. It has 
most generally been seen as a double-bitted axe such as that 
which the ancient Greek placed in the hands of Zeus. Its 
form is seen immediately in front of him and such figure is 
not very difficult of detection. The “Eagle Men” of Amer- 
ican. symbolism grasped a weapon in their upraised hand 
which is very similar in form. It is very probable also that 
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the Miolnir or hammer of the Norse god Thor should be 
identified therewith, 

The “Step Emblem” of Isis seen in the “W” figure of 
Cassiopeia has identified this goddess with the throne and 
judgment shrine of Osiris. The eye-figure in Ursa Minor 
we believe to present that peculiar form which was em- 
blematic of the goddess Nephthys and serves to identify her 
with the judgment scene also. The two goddesses in ques- 
tion were represented as standing to the back of Osiris in 
his judgment shrine one on either side of him. There is 
little question as to identity of Cepheus with the god Osiris 
in his capacity as Judge of the Dead. 

The statues of Mennon in Egypt would seem but an 
adaptation from the figure on Cepheus for they are those 
of a king seated upon a throne and are of gigantic propor- 
tions. It is easily seen that the gigantic element in their 
construction could quite easily have been impressed upon 
their designers from the figure which Cepheus presents to 
our view. Like seated figures have been found even in the 
Americas especially in Peru and Central America. They 
are the seat without their occupant as a rule though; still 
their derivation must needs be the same as those of 
Egypt. Cepheus’ throne appears as with its base in the 
edges of the Galactic river. The figure seen in the locality 
of Perseus seems to have suggested a lake underneath this 
throne for we find such belief in the Egyptain religion. 


(To be continued.) 
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An Arizona Pictograph 


By Grace Ellis Taft 


NE of the mysterious relics of former Indian 

occupation in Arizona is a rock, bearing 

O pictographs boldly fashioned in white paint, 

found in the vicinity of Phoenix. Sur- 

rounded by the giant cactus and cotton- 

<n wood of that arid region, this rock is pos- 

sibly the monument of some migratory 

tribe of the “mound-builder”’ epoch, and stands as a con- 

necting link between that unknown group of tribes or 

nations, and the pyramid-building peoples of Mexico. Un- 

like designs of the plains Indians of today, which are usually 

rude sketches of men and animals, here and there a sugges- 

tion appears among these lines of hieroglyphic forms evolved 

in more southern countries. No wonder the theory of the 

Toltecs has such obstinate life, when a record like this is 

found containing three or four signs that are almost identical 
with certain symbols of the Mayas of Yucatan. 


Making a careful study of this group of signs, we find 
them disposed in four small groups and one large one; be- 
sides a single irregular spot of paint at the extreme left, 
above all the groups. 


A. The group at the upper left corner of the picture con- 
sists of: I. A straight horizontal) line. Ii. Beside it, a 
character like a comb with a jutting line, and a second one 
above, slanting to the right, attached at an angle. Iii. Be- 
low ii is a glyph like the number 6, lying on its side, with 
the head line pointing to right. Iv. Some distance below iii 
is a shell-like object. V. Consists of two circles, vertically 
joined from center to center by a straight line, and parallel to 
iv and iii, and to the right of them. 

B. This group lies directly below I, and consists of: Vi. 
A large rosette of four loops, the lowest vertical loop being 
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largest, the whole figure resembling a pansy. Vii. A 
straight upward line, rising from the left-hand loop of vi. 
Viii. Another straight line parallel to vii, but a little lower, 
—not touching vi, but lying to the right of it. 

C. Below these at, some distance is a solitary symbol: Ix. 
Two equal semicircles lying in the same slanting plane to- 
ward right and downwards, the second terminating in a 
straight line on the same length as each of the curves. 

D. The largest group is on the center of the rock face, 
near and parallel to groups I and II, but not touching them. 
It contains: X. An oblique line of beauty with coiled ends. 
Xi. Attached to the right and upper end of x is an irregular 
back and forth vertical coil of four turns joined to itself at 
the third turn. Xii. Below x is a vertical serpentine line, 
its largest curve at the bottom. Xiii. Below xi is a back- 
ward s-shaped symbol, within lines, facing and lifted towards 
the left. Xiv. Below xii is a slightly curved vertical line. 
Xv. The lower end of xii touches a large elaborate symbol 
composed mainly of two long vertical lines, one starting from 
xii and one from below the head of xiii, and being connected 
by six short horizontal lines in ladder-like design, the lower 
ends of the two long lines joining in a marked upward hook 
turned to the left. Xvi. Outside of the ladder to the right 
and beginning almost at the top is a curved line making one 
long bow-shaped curve to the first transverse bar of the 
ladder, curving out again and back to the third bar on the 
ladder, but not touching, with a straight bar jutting out and 
extending to glyph xvii; then another curve, ending below 
the fourth bar. Below this a coil ending in a large loop 
inside, extends up andj from the right side of the looped foot 
of the ladder. These curves may not be a separate sign. 
Xvii, is most remarkably like the Maya symbol Cib. It 
starts with a framelike line, touching below the right end of 
xiii, and descending to a point parallel withthe third bar 
of the ladder, turning to the left, then up, to the right, and 
ending in a short downward stroke. Inside this oblong 
frame is an ovate object smaller at top, and with an incurve 
at the upper right side where a curved line enters the center 
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of the figure. Xviii. From figure xia vertical line descends, 
ending in a short line to the right; and another line from the 
backmost point of figure xiii slants the right to the right 
and crosses this first line, and in the frame of their longer 
sides, to the left below their crossing, is a line making an 
upside-down v-shape. Xix. To the right of the short top 
line of figure xviii is a dot and small circle. Xx. Touching 
and slanting down towards right is another line of beauty 
with singly coiled ends. Xxi. Below xvii and almost touch- 
ing the largest and lowest coil of xvi is an irregular curving 
line extending up to right with slightly lifted smail head, re- 
sembling a linear serpent. Xxii. A figure like a large 
rounded capital letter E, touches and lies to the left below 
figure xx. Xxiii. Below Xxii and slanting down to left are 
five short straight lines, close together. Xxiv. Below these 
are three heavier horizontal white lines. 

E. Group lies on the farthest right hand edge of rock, 
and consists of three figures: Xxv. A horizontal looped 
object with upward curving ends and spherical downward 
body crowned with small irregular projection. Xxvi. An- 
other large object is crescentic in shape, its lower end having 
a large upward loop; in the hollow of the upper line lies a 
small irregular ellipse. Xxvii. Below this is a small circular 
dot, 

The lower face of the rock is partly demolished and its 
glyphs are gone. This series of pictures reminds one of a 
plan of a city, with serpent mounds and a long palace with 
terraces, pyramidal tombs and circular fortresses, but it also 
resembles picture-writing and miy ‘be a combination of the 
two, being! an early guide to straying traveller. Possibly 
some exploring Indian disco,ered treasure, or a flowing 
spring, near here, and tried to give some idea of its loca- 
tion. It is possibly a system of glyphic writing, having 
syllabic values such as I believe the Maya symbols to pos- 
sess. Now, to begin comparison with Maya symbols, take the 
alphabet of Bishop Landa, given on page 15 of Brinton’s 
“Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics”; take Brinton’s own il- 
lustrations in the same book; take the alphabet of Le 
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Plongeon on page xii of his “Sacred Mysteries” and take 
also the calendar symbols given in Bowditch’s “Numeration, 
Calendar Systems and Astromonomical Knowledge of the 
Mayas.” Here are four supreme authorities, whose drawings 
are at least exact copies of the Maya glyphs found carven 
on temple and altar stones. 


I. The short straight line resembles the Maya symbol for 
5, or maybe a prefix, being frequently found in the codices. 


6699, 


li. This is Landa’s syllable “ca”; Le Plongeon’s “c”; 
Brinton’s comb sign, see p. 86; the accompaniment of the 
month signs Tzec and Mac, as given by Bowditch. 


Iii, May be an abbreviation of Cimi, or the sign for 
twenty, or possibly a portion of the Manik sign in Bowditch; 


also resembles one form of Le Plongeon’s “n”; and is a 
simplified form of the hand symbol of Brinton. 


Iv. Shell-shaped, two opposite curves folding one in the 
other; most resembling the zero sign given by Brinton and 
Bowditch. 


V. Resembles “p” in Le Plongeon; the north directive 
sign, Zac, p. 108, or the girdle sign for the Ben-ik symbol, 
p. 90, both in Brinton; and in Bowditch resembles the unial 
sign on p. 116, the sign for a cycle or calendar round, on 
plate XIX, or the sign for “ma” oni p. 257, or possibly the 
number 9, given at figure 40, on p. 251. 


Vi. Is similar to the Kin symbol of all the Maya inscrip- 
tions, but more resembles the sign of Eznab, given by 
Bowditch: also Le Plongeon’s “tz”, or Landa’s “ku”. 

Vii. Frequent in inscriptions, usually stands for five; if 
considered as slanting lines, might be Le Plongeon’s “i”; 
Brinton, however, gives a linear inscription from Labna, Yu- 
catan, quite unlike other Maya designs, see p. 136 

Viii. Is the same as vii. 

Ix. Resembles Brinton’s and Brasseur’s spectacle sign, 
given on p. 85; but is more like a variant of the Ear of Oc, 
as given by Bowditch; also resembles the Venus sign, on p. 
226. 
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X. Brinton’s sign of alternation, p. 22; Le Plongeon’s 
and Landa’s “n”; and Bowditch, like Brinton, gives it as 
a sign of turning, on p. 252. 

Xi. Is a portion of Le Plongeon’s “m”, or the singular 
curving in the sign of Kankin, according to Bowditch, plate 
VIII; and Brinton gives something like it at p. 106, in the 
constellation form from Sastanquiqui, Peten, Yucatan. 


664499 


Xii. Le Plongeon’s and Landa’s “u”, Brinton’s “cork- 
screw curl” of the rain-clouds on p. 99, and Bowditch’s 
Caban Sign. 

Xiii. Brinton’s “maggot sign”, p. 111, and Bowditch’s on 
plate II; and is a frequent affix, appearing in front of the 
mouth of a glyph, as in Brinton, p. 54. 

Xiv. Resembles vi. 

Xv. Resembles portions of Landa’s “h”, Le Plongeon’s 
“o”; Bowditch’s Chicchan symbol, as copied from the 
“Books of Chilan Balam”; and various symbols of Brinton’s, 
such as the “ear symbol” p. 85, the sign of union, p.. 100, 
or the “serpent wand” on p. 103. 

Xvi. In the upper portion resembles Le Plongeon’s third 
“u”, and also Landa’s “u” reversed; the lower portion re- 
sembles Brinton’s sign for smoke, p. 97. 

Xvii. Almost identical with Cib. as given in Bowditch 
and Brinton; also resembles the 13-sign given by Bowditch 
on p. 242; or the Moan sign of Dr. Schellhas as given on p. 
41: of “Representation of Deities of the Maya Mss.”; it is 
also contained in a frame and is preceded by the upper por- 
tion of the character here described under xvi, which would 
then be merely an affix, 

Xviii. Two cross lines, like Le Plongeon’s “x” enclose 
a form, thus possibly being a carelessly made frame for the 
other symbol at the right, this resembling the day sign Ik, from 
the Palenque inscriptions, given by Bowditch; or possibly 
the Mol symbols of similar origin, or Muan in Codex Dres- 
densis. 

Xix. Has no apparent significance except as the dots or 
circles may represent units. 

XX. Is a repetition of figure x. 
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Xxi. A serpent form, possibly a portion of xxii as its 
postfix. 

Xxii. A singular E-shape, possibly a form of a certain 
postfix like a claw, given by Brinton on p. 97, and frequent 
in Bowditch. 

Xxiii. Might be the numerical sign for 25, or part of a 
linear alphabet. 

Xxiv. Resembles Le Plongeon’s “y”, or the numerical 
sign for 15, given by Bowditch and Brinton, 

Xxv. Slightly resembles the eye symbol of Dr. Schellhas’ 
God M; or maybe a head-dress symbol. 

Xxvi. Landa’s first “a” reversed; but more like a Cimi- 
head, partly erased, or else the head used for the cycle or 
year, such as are given by Bowditch, 

Xxvii. A small, hardly-closed circle, like Le Plongeon’s 
“ch”, or may be numerical. 

Xxvili. A large dot, to the left above, may be directive in 
its meaning. 

These are resemblances, but the figures are simpler than 
the Maya forms, The unknown writers had evidently reduced 
their picture-writing almost to a cursive syllabary. If 
they, belonged to thé mound-building nation of central Ohio, 
driven thence by invasion towards Mexico, this writing 
would denote that their usual handiwork was done on 
perishable materials, which had been destroyed before leav- 
ing the Mississippi valley. For no wanderer from Mexico, 
or even from the Casas Grandes, could have inscribed these 
painted signs without leaving other similar remains in their 
own homes, where, however, there are no duplicates to be 
found. That the Mayas, Mexicans and Mound-builders 
(whom I term Alleghans), all possessed a syllabic alphabet, 
has often been believed. Its probable origin among the 
Alieghans, and its carrying by them into Mexico, gave new 
development to the picture writings of the older nations al- 
ready found there. 
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Roman and Mediaeval London 


By Adelaide Curtiss 


LTHOUGH the earliest records of London 

are more or less mythical, the story of the 

A city in Roman times is in a measure com- 
plete. We know, for instance, the general 

boundaries of the Roman city, something in 

regard to the Bridge and the city walls, 

while much has been brought to light here, 

in recent centuries, in connection with Roman civic and 
domestic life. Sir Christopher Wren, for example, in 
rebuilding so much of Old London after the Great Fire, 
laid bare in his necessary excavations much Roman work 
of the highest importance. The great numbers of Roman 
coins and fine pieces of statuary, (such for instance, as the 
splendid bronze bust of the emperor Hadrian,) which were 
discovered in the Thames where London Bridge now stands; 
the various cemeteries; the foundations of certain buildings; 
the well-preserved Roman Bath in the Strand; the fine tes- 
selated pavements brought to light in Threadneedle Street 
and, also in laying the foundations for the Bank of England, 
these last-mentioned relics being now preserved with many 
other important memorials of this early period, in the British 
Museum ;—all these bear witness to London’s importance 
during the classic era. In regard to the extent of this ancient 
London we read: “Roman London from the Tower to 
Ludgate was about a mile in length, and from the Thames 
to ‘London Wall’ about half a mile in breadth.” Another 
writer says: “All the excavations show that modern Lon- 
don is at least fifteen feet higher than the London of the 
Romans, which has been buried by the same inexplicable 
process which entombed the Roman Forum, and covered 
many of its temples with earth up to the capitals of the 


columns.” i 
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Although little remains of the Saxon period, much is 
still left to illustrate later mediaeval times. The Saxons 
are known to have disliked walled towns, even destroying 
them in some instances, and although Dr. Guest, an arc- 
haeological authority indeed, gives as his opinion that after 
the departure of the Romans, “good reason may be given for 
the belief that even London itself for a while lay desolate 
and uninhabited,” still the Saxon names of early centres, 
now of course included in the great metropolis, show that, 
at perhaps a later period of the Saxon rule, they were again 
occupied. Such districts are Rotherhithe, Lamhith (Lam- 
beth), Chelchith (Chelsea), while Houndsditch, the site of 
an old foss which once surrounded a part of the city, has a 
strange history, and is often referred to in ancient annals. 
“Richard of Cirencester says that the body of Edric, the 
murderer of Edmund Ironsides, was thrown into Hounds- 
ditch. His crime had raised, Canute to the throne, but when 
he came to claim his promised reward—the highest position 
in the city—the Danish king replied, ‘I like the treason, 
but hate the traitor: behead this fellow, and, as he claims 
my promise, place his head on the highest pinnacle of the 
Tower.’ Edric was then scorched to death with flaming 
torches, his head raised on the highest point of the Tower, 
and his body thrown to the hounds of Houndsditch.” 


Strange, wild ages these, of the Saxon and Danish Con- 
quests! A time indeed of cruelty and bloodshed, of heath- 
enism and superstition, yet notwithstanding this confusion, 
a noble and glorious future was in preparation. The glare of 
the torches of the fierce Danish invaders, their ruthless pil- 
Jlagings and harryings were gradually forgotten as the 
marauders settled down peacefully enough on English soil, 
in the “Danelagh,” that section of England which, in the 
names of such towns as [Whitby, Saxelby, and many others, 
still records the Danish Conquest; while the Saxons, on 
the other hand, were to furnish the language and the laws, 
the very foundations of the English race, and to produce, in 
the person of King Alfred, one of the noblest rulers that 
ever lived. 
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Sir ‘Walter Besant writes in regard to ecclesiastical affairs 
in the London of Saxon times: “London was converted in 
A. D. 604. The citizens relapsed, it is true, but they were 
again converted, and then, in sober earnest, put away their 
old gods, keeping only a few of the more favorite super- 
stitions. Some of these remain still with us. They were so 
thoroughly converted that the city of London became a 
veritable mother of saints. There was the venerable Erken- 
wald—saint and bishop—he whol built Bishopsgate on the 
site of the old Roman gate; there was St. Ethelburga, the 
wife of Sebert, the first Christian King—her church still 
stands, close beside the site of the old gate: there was St. 
Osyth—queen and martyr—the mother of King Offa—her 
name also survives in Size, or St. Osyth’s Lane, but the 
church of St. Osyth was rededicated to St. Bene’t Shere- 
hog—Benedict Skin-the-Pig—you may see the little old 
churchyard still, black and grimy, surrounded on three sides 
by tall houses. English piety loved to dedicate churches to 
English saints—more likely, these, than Italian or French, 
to look after the national interests.” 


William Fitzstephen, a famous monk of the _ twelfth 
century, gives us in our earliest description of London a 
valuable and curious picture, mentioning among other mat- 
ters the thirteen large churches and many parish churches 
that were standing in his day, while a necessarily somewhat 
imaginative but interesting description of the London of 
William the Conqueror’s time is given by Bulwer-Lytton in 
his “Harold, the last of the Saxons”. 


“London, a rude, dark city, built mainly of timbered 
houses; streets narrow and winding, windows rarely glazed, 
but protected chiefly by linen blinds; vistas opening, how- 
ever, at times, into broad spaces round the various con- 
vents, where green trees grew up behind low palisades. Tall 
roods and holy images, to which we owe the name of 
existing thoroughfares (Rood-lane and Lady-lane), where 
the ways crossed, attracted the curious, and detained the 
pious. Spires there were not then, but blunt, cone-headed 
turrets, pyramidal, denoting the houses of God, rose often 
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from the low, thatched, and reeded roofs. But every now 
and then, a scholar’s, if not an ordinary eye, could behold 
the relics of Roman splendor, traces of that elder city which 
now lies buried under our thoroughfares, and of which, 
year by year, are dug up the stately skeletons.” 


“Along the Thames still rose, though much mutilated, the 
wall of Constantine. Round the humble and barbarous 
Church of St. Paul’s (wherein lay the dust of Sebba, that 
king of the East-Saxons who quitted his throne for the sake 
of Christ, and of Edward’s feeble and luckless father, Ethel- 
red), might be seen, still gigantic in decay, the ruins of 
the vast temple of Diana. Many a church, and many a con- 
vent, pieced their mingled brick and timber work with 
Roman capital and shaft. Still by the tower, to which was 
afterward given the Saracen name of Barbican, were the 
wreck of the Roman station, where cohorts watched night 
and day, in case of fire within or foe without.” 


“In a niche, near the Aldersgate, stood the headless 
statue of Fortitude, which monks and pilgrims deemed 
some unknown saint in the old time, and halted to honor. 
And in the midst of Bishopsgate street, sate on his desecrated 
throne a mangled Jupiter, his eagle at his feet. Many a 
half-converted Dane there lingered, and mistook the Thun- 
derer and the bird for Odin and his hawk. By Leod-gate 
(the People’s gate), still too were seen the arches of one of 
those mighty aqueducts which the Roman learned from 
the Etrurian. And close by the Steel-yard occupied by 
“the Emperor’s cheapmen” (the German merchants), stood, 
almost entire, the Roman temple, extant in the time of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. Without the walls the old Roman 
vineyards still put forth their green leaves and crude clus- 
ters, in the plains of East Smithfield, in the fields of St. 
Giles’s, and on the site where now stand Hatton Gardens. 
Still massere and cheapmen chaffered and bargained, at 
booth and stall, in Mart-lane, where the Romans had bartered 
before them. With every encroachment on new soil, within 
the walls and without, urn, vase, weapon, human bones, 
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were shoveled out, and lay disregarded amidst heaps of 
rubbish.” 

The Tower of London has a strange history. It is un- 
necessary here to attempt a detailed description of the 
great structure as it stands today as that has been done by 
abler writers, but any mention of historic London must con- 
tain some reference to this gruesome bulwark. Originally 
constructed, as many scholars contend, in the Roman period, 
the present earliest buildings which constitute the Tower 
date from the time of William the Conqueror and his im- 
mediate successors, Incongruous indeed seems this frown: 
ing fortification in busy, modern London, 


But incongruous too seem the curious mediaevel houses 
which still stand here and there in the older parts of the 
city, relics of a bygone age. Whoever has seen the old half- 
timber houses, so startling in composition, so charmingly 
picturesque in line and color, at Shrewsbury, Chester, War- 
wick, Canterbury and other cities of England can easily 
summon up a picture of mediaeval London, made up of 
such houses, a rugged Norman or typical Gothic church or 
monastery here and there, and the whole dominated by 
the threatening mass of the Tower. The houses indeed of 
the later mediaeval period, with their native mingling of 
Gothic and classic features, and which are found not only 
in England, but in all the countries of Europe, have a 
peculiar fascination for the lover of the quaint and the un- 
usual, 

As to the existing landmarks of this later mediaeval 
period in London, many churches, usually reconstructed, 
still remain, the most important of course being St. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey, while in the oldest quarters of 
the city, such as Aldersgate, Bishopsgate and Smithfield, 
is found occasionally as has been said, an old house, which, 
by the picturesque irregularity of its overhanging stories, 
breaks the otherwise monotonous appearance of the street. 
Of more pretentious houses in the neighborhood of Bishops- 
gate Street by far the most interesting is Crosby Hall, 
which still retains many of its picturesque features, such 
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as the banqueting-hall, with its beautiful wooden roof, the 
throne-room and councilroom, and which represents alto- 
gether as illustrating the mediaeval period, “the most beauti- 
ful specimen of domestic architecture in London, and one 
of the finest examples of the fifteenth century in England.” 
This splendid piece of architecture, its charming Gothic 
construction illustrating the fact that “when the pointed 
arch was used in the church it was used in the street,” is 
also interesting because of the historic events which have 
taken place here. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, lodged in 
Crosby Hall, “and little by little all folks drew unto him, 
so that the Protector’s court was crowded and King Ed- 
ward’s left desolate.” Here Sir Thomas Moore lived for 
several years, probably writing while in this ancient build- 
ing his “Utopia” and “Life of Richard III.” A wealthy 
mayor of London, in whose family Queen Elizabeth took 
great interest, afterwards occupied this historic house. 
“Shakespeare knew Crosby Hall well, for we know from 
the parish assessments that he was residing in 1598 in 
St. Helen’s, where, from the sum levied, he must have in- 
habited a house of importance. He introduces Crosby Hall 
as the place where Richard induced Anne of Warwick to 
await his return from the funeral of her father-in-law, 
the murdered Henry VI., and he otherwise mentions it in 
his play of Richard III., to which fact it is probable that 
we owe the preservation of the grand old house, amongst 
the vicissitudes which have attended other historical build- 
ings.” 


Although London increased greatly in size and population 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, she found it in an im- 
poverished condition at the beginning of her reign. A map 
published two years after she ascended the throne “shows 
how little in those days London had increased beyond its 
early boundaries. Outside Aldgate, Bishopsgate, and Crip- 
plegate all was still complete country. “The Spital Fyeld” 
(Spitalfields) and “Finsburie Fyeld” were archery grounds. 
Moorfields was a marsh. St. Giles Cripplegate, was the 
church of a little hamlet beyonds the walls. Farther west a 
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few houses in “Little Britanne” and Cock Lane clustered 
around the open space of “Schmyt Fyeld,” black with the 
fires of recent martyrdoms. A slender thread of humble 
dwellings straggled along the road which led by Holbourne 
Bridge across the Fleet to St. Andrew’s Church and Ely 
Place, but ceased altogether after “‘Holbourne Hill” till the 
road reached the desolate village and leper-hospital of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields. A wide expanse of open pastureland, 
only broken by Drury House and the Convent Garden of 
Westminster, extended) southwards from St. Giles’s to the 
Strand, where the houses of the great nobles lined the pas- 
sage of the sovereign from the City to the small royal city 
and great palace of Westminster. From Charing Cross, St. 
Martin’s Lane and the Haymarket were hedge-girt roads 
leading into a solitude, and there was scarcely any house 
westwards except the hospital of St. James, recently turned 
into a palace.” 


Of the many ancient and venerable foundations some of 
the old Halls of the City Companies, often preserving their 
valuable portraits and records, still exist, while the pic- 
turesque buildings that constitute the Temple have been 
elsewhere often described. Especially interesting, however, 
are the fragments that still remain of old monasteries and 
abbeys, once the very nuclei of certain sections of London 
and where even kings and queens were often buried. Such 
was Grey Friars, “one of the most important religious 
houses in London, founded by the first Franciscans who 
came over to England in the reign of Henry III.,” re- 
placed, however, in the sixteenth century by Christ’s Hos- 
pital. “Even the name of Grey Friars became extinct when 
Christ’s Hospital was founded, and nothing remains of the 
monastery except some low brick arches of the western 
cloister, on the left of the entrance.” Austin Friars, also 
a monastic institution founded in the thirteenth century by 
the Earl of Hereford and Essex, was the burial-place of 
many persons of noble blood, including the eldest son of 
the Black Prince, and also Hubert de Burgh, that famous 
Earl of Kent who in the reign of King John so bravely re- 
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pulsed the French in their siege of Dover Castle. Little 
is left of this famous church now, except a portion of the 
nave, which was granted by Edward VI to the Dutch na- 
tion “to have their service in for avoiding of all sects of 
Ana-Baptists and such like.” The building has still some 
fine windows belonging to the Decorated Gothic period. 
Although such sweeping changes have been made in 
London during the course of the many centuries of its his- 
tory, although so much has vanished and left only a 
memory, still “the great landmarks are the same in Lon- 
don now that they were in the time of the Plantagenets: 
the Tower is still the great fortress; London Bridge is still 
the great causeway for traffic across the river; St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey are still great churches; and Westmin- 
ster Palace is only transferred from the sovereign to the 
legislature. The City still shows by its hills—Ludgate 
Hill, Cornhill and Tower Hill—why it was chosen 
as the early capital. One feature, however, of old 
London is annihilated — all the smaller brooks or 
rivers which fed the Thames are buried and lost to view. 
The Eye Bourne, the old Bourne, and the Wall Brook, 
though they still burrow beneath the town, seem to have 
left nothing but their names. Even the Fleet, of which there 
are so many unflattering descriptions in the poets of the 
last century, is entirely arched over, and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that there can ever have been a time when Londoners 
saw ten or twelve ships at once sailing up to Holborn 
Bridge, or still more that they can have gone up as high 
as Bagnigge Wells Road, where the discovery of an anchor 
seems to testify to their presence.” Earliest London, with 
its gayety and its misery, has vanished forever, but amid so 
much that still remain of the beautiful and the historic the 
imaginative traveller can’ construct a picture, vague and 
shadowy though it may be, of this great city’s far-away past. 
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SHAN KIVE 


By Felix J. Koch. 


there is never any doubt about it, every 
body who can buy a railway ticket or 
muster a horse and buggy is going, ’sure 
as he or she is alive, to the Garden of 
the Gods, the great public playground of 
the Tetons, who, in pre-historic days, 
tossed the vari-colored rocks of the Garden into their 
grotesque positions, to witness the Shan Kive. The Shan 
Kive is come to mean to Colorado what witnessing the 
Sun dance of the Sioux was to the plainsman, or standing 
in attendance on a feast of the moon is to the traveller in 
the Upper Himalayas. If you haven’t witnessed a Shan 
Kive you haven’t seen Colorado, and if you haven’t seen 
Colorado, to credit Coloradans, you are still to see the 
world. 

Officially speaking, the Shan Kive is the Indian title for 
a fete or gathering, primarily to have a good time. Some- 
body somewhere conceived the idea that having’ the Ameri- 
can Indian indulge in his own good times in his own wise, 
out in the lovely Garden of the Gods, would be quite con- 
ducive of a good time for the spectator, and so now annually 
the Ute Indians are brought to the Pike’s Peak region, from 
their reservation, to dance at the Sacred Springs of the 
Manitou and among the red rocks of the Garden. Some 
notable event of Indian history is commemorated, along 
with the parade and the carnival features. 

Last year, it will be remembered, the Indians, and some 
old pioneers, marshalled to the purpose, dedicated the Ute 
Trail, the oldest Indian highway in the United States. This 
year they unite in placing a stone and tablet on Cascade 
Avenue, in Colorado Springs, to mark the spot where, on 




















Indian in war bonnet, riding in the streets of a village. These 
Indians are brought from a reservation to the Pikes Peak region 
every summer to dance at the Shan Kive. 
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Sept. 3, 1868, the last big massacre of the whites by Indians 
took its start. 


But that is only one phase of Shan Kive time in the 
mountains of the West. Turn the Indians loose in the 
Colorado wonderlands and they, as well as whites, go to 
form pictures so fascinating that the variest tyro with the 
WANDERLUST cannot but stay and see the rites through. 
For example, alleged records for climbing Pike’s Peak have 
been numerous, but there have never been any official marks, 
because nq regulation athletic rules have ever been set to 
govern such a contest. This, now, is to be remedied by the 
holding of a great Marathon race that will open this Indian 
festival. To see the Indian as of old, the genuine, Uncle 
Sam branded Ute Indian, competing with cowboy and 
plainsman in a wild ascent of the big peak of the west, the 
mountain shadows accentuated by the hazes of early Sep- 
tember, will be a feature that will long linger in memory. 
It is officially estimated that the winner will do the trick in 
less than six hours, attaining, in that time, an altitude of 
14,200 feet. His starting point will be marked with a tablet, 
on which there will be left space for the names of those 
who, in years to come, may lower whatever record may now 
be established. The plainsmen and the pioneer fraternize 
with their old foe, the Redskin, among the grotesque forms 
of the Garden of the Gods at Shan Kive, if at no other time. 
For example there is a great camp at which the veteran cow- 
boys of the range are entertained as guests of the country- 
side. Seldom less than five hundred of these sons of the 
early West go into the camp, tents are provided, a chuck 
wagon is set up, with good cook in charge, and all the cow- 
men of the range are entertained free, while frontier feats, 
such as rough-riding, roping and horse breaking, serve as 
pastime for the men. 

After all, though, thanks largely to the setting, there in the 
great Western wonderland, the Indians hold the prime in- 
terest of the stranger at Shan Kive. Primitive conditions 
among the American Indians are rapidly disappearing, and in 
another generation, will be traditions even to the sons of 
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the Red Men. It has been to offer visitors from other 
parts of the world, to whom the Indians are a novelty, 
an opportunity to see nearly the last of those still living 
in tribal conditions, that the Shan Kive was organized. 
The Utes, moreover, are particularly fitted to the festival, 
in that their race held all the mountain region hereabouts 
for unknown centuries, and to retain it, constantly had to 
fight the Araphahoe, Cheyenne and other Plains Indians. 
At that time the region was alive with game, and as the 
Indians held the soda springs sacred, they all coveted the 
land ’roundabout and it was a bloody battle ground. 

The Utes always have been friendly to the whites and 
it was this friendship that enabled the early settlements to 
continue during the war of the Rebellion, because the plains 
tribes were afraid of their ancient enemies. It is in remem- 
brance of this long friendship that the Utes are invited 
to come to the old home each year and hold the Shan Kive. 

At the last of these celebrations a band of seventy-five 
Utes mustered for sacred dances at the Springs. Shan Kive 
corresponds to the carnival time of other nations, the 
pleasure-loving people of this bright and sunny land break 
into gaiety, such as is, perhaps not equaled anywhere for 
picturesqueness of actor and setting, unless it be at carni- 
val time in southeast Europe, 

One who knows the best tells us some interesting facts 
anent these Utes, who hold the Shan Kive. 


“Of all the Indians in the great West,” he says, “none 
were more difficult to understand. Everything they did 
or attempted to do, of a personal nature, was kept a secret 
among themselves. They would not permit an outsider to 
learn anything about their personal characteristics if they 
could prevent it. A Ute would not even tell his name, 
or that of any member of his family. Nor would he men- 
tion the price put on one of his daughters when she was 
to become the wife of one of the tribe. It was known to 
the father and husband only. Everything a Ute did seemed 
to be surrounded by mystery and for that reason less was 
known of them than of any other Indian tribe in the West. 

















Buckskin Charley making an address to white men at the Pikes 
Peak Region, Shan Kive. 
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“The Utes had one peculiarity which was unlike any 
other nation or tribe, namely, the great secrecy they ob- 
served in their funeral ceremonies; for no white person, 
so far as I know, has ever seen the funeral of a Ute. When 
one of them died the corpse vanished. Whether they them-- 
selves, generally, even knew the resting place of their dead 
it is difficult to decide. It was generally believed by the 
most of those who knew most about them and observed their 
ways, that the bodies of the dead were removed during 
the night and buried secretly in some cave or in the 
ground, though this is merely a surmise. At any rate, they 
would secretly get rid of the bodies in some way. It is my 
opinion that they buried them deep in holes in the earth 
during the night, and so carefully covered them, after in- 
terment, as to leave no trace of the burial-spot. 

“The men wore their hair long and sometimes braided in 
queues; the women cut their’s short. Nor did they paint 
themselves like other Indians. The men wore the customary 
breech-cloth and a pair of mocassins, which, with a robe of 
buffalo, or of some other animal, constituted their dress for 
the winter.” 

Such, then, the ancestral stock of the folks who are to 
celebrate Shan Kive. Doubtless the great Indian festival 
will attract its crowds as before and should the western 
railways ever descend to reasonable rates similar to those 
that marshal tourists to affairs of the sort abroad, Shan 
Kive will doubtless attract more sightseers and strangers 
than any one aboriginal pagaent there is left us in the 
*States today! 
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Some Indian History 


By Rev. T. C. Thomas (Nah-ben-ay-ash.) 


peiiT HAS been a space of three hundred 
years since the battle shout of the Hurons 
died away, and the Iroquois shouted their 
note of triumph. It was a long struggle 
between the Hurons and Iroquois. When 
they were first heard of by Champlain, the 
Hurons occupied the whole tract of land 
about the three lakes, Ontario, Erie and Huron. By the 
treaty of the five nations, they formed a confederation, as 
did their brethren, the Iroquois, who occupied at that time 
the most of what is now New York. 

Few Indian wars have been more cruel and bloody than 
those between the Hurons and Iroquois. The forces on 
each side were equal. They had acquired great expertness 
with firearms already, and from childhood they had been 
trained how to use the bow and arrow. Both were innured 
to climate and fatigue. The whole Huron country was kept 
in constant commotion, for the Hurons had made depreda- 
tion upon the Algonquin tribes in the south, north and 
west. When they fell out with their own brethren (the 
Iroquois), the war became a series of sanguinary single 
combats. The hands of friends became those of enemies; 
the Hurons now waged war against their allies. Before 
this they had committed most barbarous acts—acts which 
could not be forgotten by the Algonquins—the Ojibways, 
Ottawas and Menominees—therefore the latter turned a deaf 
ear to their cries and listened not when they came and re- 
lated their misfortunes. It was heartrending to see the 
Huron warrior suppressing his sobs and tears and many a 
warrior shouted vengeance on the Huron with whom they 
had, till then been on peaceful terms. They had not for- 
gotten their former treaties, or that their faith in the sacred- 
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ness of them, confirmed by the pipe of peace, had been 
violated. The allies of the Ojibways had been trifled with; 
they must now receive the reward of their perfidy, for the 
frown of the Munedoo, before whom they had consented to 
smoke the pipe of peace, rested on them, 


The struggle went on; each alternately rent the skies 
with shouts of victory, which were but momentary. The 
wails of wounded and suffering were heard on the shores 
of the broad Niagara and on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
The Hurons had penetrated to the north along the Ottawa 
river. Their canoes floated by the banks of the Ontario, 
Erie, Huron. The inland lakes in the northern part of the 
peninsula were thronged with them. 

The rivers, mountains and valleys were all theirs. In such 
a delightful country were their game and wigwams and it 
was for these they fought with a desperation seldom 
equalled—never excelled—till conquered ‘by their own 
brethren, they yielded what they had so bravely struggled 
to retain. 


Desperation of the Hurons took place and they sought 
shelter amid the tribes on the southwest end of Lake 
Superior; others joined western tribes, and some were 
adopted by their conquerors, in perfect amity. 


The exultation of the Iroquois was almost beyond 
bounds. They pursued their retreating brethren over as 
far as the northern shore of Lake Huron. They were the 
possessors of the whole territory; the valley of the Ottawa 
yielded them their game which a few years before was 
the right and support of their exiled brethren. 


Dejected, disheartened, the Hurons presented themselves 
at the doors of the great council wigwams of the different 
nations whom they had made enemies by their former 
depredations; but rather than submit to be led by their 
own brethren, as a conquered race, throughout their former 
possessions, those who came to the northwest called a 
council among themselves, in which it was determined upon 
what should be done. 
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This council, according to tradition, must have been held 
somewhere on the northern short of Lake Huron. 

The Hurons assembled themselves in council, and in the 
course of their deliberations, they desired several of their 
chiefs to visit the great Ojibway family, on Lake Superior, 
and see whether that nation would forgive them the wrongs 
they had done them, and admit them as their allies. The 
war canoes of the Hurons were manned and paddled on the 
bosom of the great lake in search of a place of refuge. They 
arrived quite late in the autumn at the eastermost village 
of the Ojibways, a situation they named Pe-quak-qua-wah- 
ming, (now Pequaming.) It was the policy of the Hurons 
to present themselves in a pitiable conditions before their 
superiors, the Ojibway family of the great lake, that they 
might the more easily obtain their favor and sympathy. 
Tradition informs us that they came and presented themselves 
before the council door of that nation and begged them to 
spare their own children’s lives. They had painted their 
faces black, rent their clothes and with emaciated and hag- 
gard frames, came to implore their aid. They narrated their 
misfortunes to incite the pity of the nation. 

The Ojibways saw them and yielded to pity and compas- 
sion. The Hurons were received as friends; they overcame 
the war spirit of the Ojibways, who kindly seated them at 
their side. 

The Huron chief detailed the barbarous act of their 
brethren, and narrated in glowing language their cruelty; 
that their allies had driven them from their lands; that their 
children had been thrown on the blaze of their own fires in 
their own wigwams, and that the wigwams, beneath which 
they had resided for years, had been reduced to ashes. Some 
were compelled to drink the blood of their own children, 
while those who were carried away into their own brethren’s 
country were denied food and were offered their own chil- 
den’s flesh in its stead. They said the graves of their people 
were desecrated and that the bodies of their women and 
children lay unburied on their battlefields. 


The Hurons related the account of their children’s 
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massacre with tears and sobs, and by such means moved 
those who had been their enemies to pity them, and kindled 
in the hearts of some a feeling of revenge upon the Iroquois, 
who had so far overstepped the barrier which nature had 
raised in the hearts of all men. 

At this time there lived the greatest of renowned war- 
riors, Wah-boo-geeg, who dwelt at Pe-Quak-qua-wahming. 
His name has been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and his bravery and fame have been envied by all 
young warriors. It is said that this Wah-boo-geeg arose in 
the council with a club in his hand, remembering the Hurons 
and their many barbarous acts, shook the war club over their 
heads, and said that it was not fear which had led them to 
give them such a reception, but it was pity for their children 
that induced them to open their arms and receive them. He 
told them that henceforward none should molest them; that 
the war club of the Ojibways should protect them, and that 
they were as numerous as the leaves of the forest toward 
the setting sun. A situation was assigned them near by, 
where they and their children could reside and be near the 
villages of the Ojibways. It was adjacent to a bay about 
fifteen miles east of L’Anse and the bay and river’s name has 
been Hurons from that day to this. 


The above article appeared in the Munising Republican during the 
month of July ten years ago.—J. Vv. 
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The Great Peteesi Papyrus 
By Joseph Offord 


° * VERY one is familiar with the fact of the 
existence in Egypt of many thousands of 
E ancient manuscripts preserved by the sand, 
and termed papryi because the material 
€ 


of which they are made is that of the stalks 
of the papyrus water reed. But few people, 
although aroused to temporary interest in 
the matter by the announcement of the discovery of some 
new documents from time to time, go so far in their inquiries 
as to know that the scripts in which the records found upon 
these fragile records are engrossed, are of three kinds, known 
as the hieroglyphic, hieratic and demotic. These titles are in 
the chronological order of their popularity, the second hav- 
ing been a more easily inscribed or simplified form of the 
first, the characters of which were purely pictorial, and the 
third in abbreviated form of the second, indeed so much so 
that its derivation by stages from the original script is quite 
unrecognizable. 


Of the almost innumerable papyri at present discovered, 
the majority have their literature embodied in the hieratic 
writing; whilst those in the more cursive demotic script are 
generally texts of a short character, and of business, and 
commercial matters, or things of ephemeral importance. 


Until quite recently little interest was taken in Demotic 
papyri, except by experts, because of the difficulty of their 
decypherment, and translation. For this reason but few 
scholars devoted their time to them and those who did so 
were many years achieving any progress in their in- 
terpretation. The two most successful workers in this 
branch of Egyptology have been M. Revillout of Paris and 
M. F. Le. Griffith, M. A., and honors have been equally di- 
vided ‘between these respective representative of the 
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“Entente Cordiale” of letters. Recently, however, Britain 
has possessed what is probably the most valuable demotie 
papyrus known and it is now stored in the Rylands Library 
at Manchester, and has been published by the Griffith in the 
Catalogue of that collection. The papyrus is remarkable 
net merely because practically perfect and for its great 
length amounting to some 14 feet, but it will ever be 
memorable because of its contents which throw a flood of 
light upon the position and career of the priestly caste in 
Egypt, the administration of justice and the daily life of 
the people under the Persian dominion. The story it de- 
scribes is entitled the “Petition of Peteesi,” because the 
lengthy document is all devoted to the affairs of a member 
of the sacred hierarchy of that name who smarting under 
great wrongs he alleges were done to him and his immedi- 
ate ancestors by his fellow priests, sets forth the history ot 
his family for three generations, as well as an account of all 
the doings at the temple of Teuzio, a shrine in the Fayoum, 
during the reigns of Psammeticus, Amasis, Cambyses and 
Darius. 


Interesting as the new manuscript is only a summary of 
its considerable contents can be given here but this should 
suffice to induce readers to consult Mr. Griffith’s editio 
precepts with its translation for themselves. 


Unjustly as Peteesi had been treated it does not appear, 
if we are to believe his statements in the memorial he wrote, 
that he would even have appealed for restitution had it not 
happened that the disputes arising out of the injustice done 
to his father and grandfather and the general corruption and 
venality of the Teuzoi priesthood had led to the ruin of the 
administration and revenues of the Sanctuary. This led to a 
lepartmental enquiry into the causes thereof. The official 
conducting the investigations, a certain Ahmosi, when visit- 
ing Teuzoi for the purpose was told that if he wanted to 
ascertain the true state of the case he must apply to Peteesi. 
The latter fearing the vengeance of his brother priests if he 
told the story did not dare to give evidence at Teuzoi, but 
offered to do so before the governor at Heracleopolis Magna. 
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When as requested, interrogated there, he recited the whole 
history of the matter, but some spy must have reported what 
he had said to his enemies at Teuzoi, for upon his return 
home he was seized and imprisoned by the priests and well 
nigh beaten to death. By some means or other he escaped 
and knowing there was no respite from further persecution 
or hope of compensation, to say nothing of the restitution of 
his family property, to be obtained at Heracleopolis he went 
to Memphis, the capital. There for seven months he at- 
tempted to get his case heard by some great official, prob- 
ably the Satrap himself. As advocate he employed a counsel 


named Semtutefnekti, strongly recommended as a valuable 
ally, but who from Peteesi’s story of the cause of events, was 
evidently in the pay of his enemies. The governor was 
sufficiently impressed by the appeal of Peteesi to order a 
number of the guilty priests of Teuzoi to come to Memphis 
to answer the allegations, but while they were away the re- 
mainder of the fraternity burnt down Peteesi’s house and all 
its contents. Upon hearing this bad news when travelling 
homeward, tired of waiting unsuccessfully for justice, and 
protected by a document threatening anyone who injured 
him, provided by Ahmosi, the intendant who originally 
caused his more recent troubles by compelling him to give 
a true history of the causes of the decay of Teuzoi’s temple 
affairs, and so necessitated his condemning therein the actions 
of several generations of the prelates of that shrine. 
Peteesi, knowing his home destroyed returned to Memphis 
to complain to the Governor for redress, who commanded 
Ahmosi to send for the offenders. He appears to have 
postponed executing his orders as long as possible, and then 
only fetched one of them. This man, as were nearly all the 
persons concerned, was soundly thrashed, but does not ap- 
pear to have been tried, or brought to justice and finally 
Peteesi, again failing to obtain any reparation and ap- 
parently also even protection, returned mournfully to 
Teuzoi under the aegis of this very priest, his enemy, whose 
aid he doubtless had to obtain by the promise of liberal 
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baksheesh in future and abject submission to the whole 
hierarchy of the Temple. 


Only the sufferings of Peteesi himself have been now 
enumerated, but as his story of the past events at Teuzoi, 
he relates the career of several of his ancestors, especially 
one who was “Master of the Shipping,” a sort of Admiral 
of the Nile or Southern Egypt, the Ptores of the papyrus 
and, the Pathros of Scripture, and of several members of 
the priestly branch of the family, some of whom bore his 
own name of Peteesi. One of the wrongs endured by his 
forbears was the effacement of two memorial tablets in the 
temple, granting certain hereditary emoluments to the 
Peteesi family and interalea, relieving the temple of certain 
taxation. So sacriligious was the destruction of records ac- 
cording benefices to a sacred college, that the God, Amon, 
himself, indicted ten oracular chants or hymns, reciting the 
iniquity of the evil-doers. ‘Whether these were composed in 
past times by some priests favorable to Peteesi’s family and 
aghast at the action of making away with the inscriptions 
or were the work of Peteesi, the younger, himself, in order 
to strengthen his case by producing evidence of personal 
sympathy of the Deity, is uncertian. 

Some curious coincidences with the Old Testament occur 
in this papyrus. Thus, the mummy of the aforesaid Nile Ad- 
miral lay in state for 70 days, the statutory period for 
such a function identical with that held for Joseph subse- 
quent to the 40 days occupied for rendering his body a 
first class mummy as set forth in Genesis 50, 

In the imprecatory chant of Amon referred to occurs 
a passage which will recall almost precisely similar ones 
in Amos and Isaiah. “Amon receiveth not a fat bull from 
the mighty one to overlook his oppression, his fat bull 
stinketh more than fish. His polled fatling is putrid” 
(but “The cake”) (a shew-breed) “offered by the priest” 
“is that to which his eye inclineth.” 

Historically, the most important fact related to an un- 
known expedition of Psammetticus II to Southern Syria. 
For it was when Peteesi’s grandfather, who had succeeded 
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to the high priesthood of Amon at Teuzoi, was away with 
the Pharaoh on this journey that the ecclesiatics contrived 
their wrongs to the family. 

Probably the most quaint paragraph is one giving an 
account of the courtship, and winning, of the daughter of 
one of the Peteesi priests by another cleric named Harmoz, 
a steward of the treasury of Amon at another of the god’s 
shrines. When after dressing for dinner Mrs. Peteesi and 
her daughter were sent for to the feast, and they all set 
to drinking beer and Harmoz falls in love at first sight. He 
seems to have immediately asked for the young lady’s hand, 
making at the same time a good business arrangement by way 
of the priestly superintendence of the flocks and herds of 
Amon at Teuzoi Temple’s farms and park. 



































Archeological Notes 


By Dr. Chas. H. S. Davis. 


pas ROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON, in the 

#4 Journal of Biblical Literature, gathered to- 
Ei gether many items of evidence from various 
wz sources, which seem to place the Land of Uz 
ma higher up on the east of Palestine than has 
o7 been usual in comments upon Job. About due 
east of the middle of the Lake of Galilee, tradi- 
tions of the story of Job, cling to the neighborhood, just as Bible 
storie sare found everywhere to cling to their places. Here is 
“Job’s house,” “the threshing-floor of Uz.” About a day’s jour- 
ney farther eastward is a village of “Tema,” and another cor- 
responding well to the place of Zophar the Naamathite. No en- 
tirely satisfactory memorial of the place Bildad the Shuhite has 
yet been found. These local place-names, except when clearly 
coupled with historical data in the Bible narrative, are not con- 
clusive as identification. 











In two cemeteries in Lower Nubia a large mass of tomb- 
stones and other mortuary monuments were found by Maclver. 
These he turned over to Mr. Griffith, reader in Egyptology in 
the University of Oxford, who since 1907 has been devoting 
himself to deciphering the writing. In the introduction to his 
recent volumes, “Karanog, the Meroitis Inscription Shablul 
and Karanog.” Mr. Griffith is able to give the phonetic equiva- 
lents of both the Meroitic alphabets, and the more rapid system 
which, though it may not be called cursive, is termed by Mr. 
Griffith “demotic.” These results required more than four years 
of special study and they form a monument which will bring 
lasting credit and honor to their author. They will furnish the 
basis for future research in the history of this southernmost 
outpost of ancient civilization. 

This book forms an important chapter in the progress of the 
decipherment of a still largely unintelligible system of ancient 
writing which we term “Meroitic” after the Ethiopian city 
Meroe, the center of the southern civilization of the Nile far 
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above Egypt. The progress of research in this little understood 
region, which has preserved to us the only ancient history of a 
dark race now in any measures surviving. The University of 
Pennsylvania expedition to Northern Nubia has contributed es- 
sentially to our limited knowledge of history in this remote re- 
gion. The results attained have been published by the Uni- 
versity Museum in a series of eight volumes, of which the 
last two have already appeared, the one which has just now ap- 
peared being number six. 





Following upon the preliminary survey of the mounds of 
Babylonia by Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward in 1884-85, and the expe- 
dition of the University of Pennsylvania to Nippur, in 1889-1890, 
is the work of the University of Chicago at Bismaya in 1904, 
which has recently been issued, and in this book is the official 
record. Dr. Edgar J. Banks, who has already spent three years 
at Constantinople seeking an Irade to excavate at Bismaya, was 
made field director, and to his unwearied efforts the success of 
the undertaking is due. Bismaya, the ancient Adab, is one of 
the oldest ruins of Central Babylonia, but, unlike Nippur, has 
not been built upon the successive waves of Persian and Par- 
thian civilization. It consists of twelve mounds intersected by 
an ancient canal bed and originally surrounded by a double wall 
and ditch. Of value to the archaeologist is the discovery of a 
small cemetery with brick tombs containing vases, seal cylinders 
and jewelry; of what seems to have been a crematory, of numer- 
ous heads and fragments of statues in the round, together with 
the almost perfect statute of a king reigning in Adab possibly as 
early as 3000 B. C. The temple yielded burnt clay lamps, and 
vases, fragments of stone vases with archaic designs inscribed 
or inlaid with ivory and lapis lazuli, objects of carved alabaster 
and ivory, and a few copper implements found in the lower 
stratas. Of peculiar interest is the Semitic quarter where the 
heads found were Semitic, not Sumerian, in type and the tab- 
lets were in Semitic Babylonian. How great may be the an- 
tiquity of the lower strata of the mound can hardly be deter- 
mined. The top bricks of the temple, 43 feet above the level 
of the desert, bear the name of Dungi (2350-2400 B. C.). Next 
are Ur-Engur’s and below are the levels of Naram-Sin and 
Sargon (2650-2600 B. C.). Still below are strata of long grooved 
bricks resting upon plano-convex bricks, unstamped but in- 
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scribed with distinctive marks. Beneath this level the nature of 
the strata and of the building material changed abruptly, and 
throughout the remaining 30 feet to virgin soil suggests a 
period antedating Sumerian occupation. 





Prof. Flinders Petrie, in a lecture at University College, 
Gower Street, told a tragic story of the fate of a tomb plunderer. 
The famous Egyptologist was giving further details of his labors 
in the past season on behalf of the British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt, and referred to the work which had been carried on at 
Ghizeh. 

Excavations, said the Professor, had been made on the site, 
and large cemeteries had been cleared, revealing immense stone 
tombs, with chambers, similar to those in the Pyramids. One of 
these tombs had been attacked by a plunderer. The man had 
crawled through a small hole, had found jewelry, and had been 
on the point of removing it when his death came. The roof fell 
and crushed his life out. He was found lying dead over the body 
he had come to rob of its treasures. A pectoral, with valuable 
stones, was found by the excavators, who removed the two 
bodies, and cleared the grave, “and,” said the lecturer, “we 
have made arrangements whereby we shall have that beautiful 
piece of jewelry in England, and it will form one of the principal 
features of our exhibition in July.” 

One of the most interesting tombs was a painted one in rock, 
and it was found only after the excavators had gone down a shaft 
over twenty feet deep. The tomb belonged to one Senmertera, 
who lived in the thirteenth dynasty, and he and his family are 
represented in pictures with offerings for the dead. The illus- 
trations are made along the sides of a chamber ten feet long, 
and the ceiling is painted with a peculiar pattern of crosses. An- 
other tomb, of Sinazet, was ric hin finds. In it was a beauti- 
fully painted coffin of great size, on which were drawn figures 
of the clothing, ornaments, tools, wigs and weapons of the period, 
but unfortunately the coffin was too far gone for any hope 
of its preservation to be entertained, and a sketch made by Mrs. 
Petrie was all that could be had. 

“Our work has proved,” said Prof. Petrie, “that the culture 
which was the possession of the people of that part before the 
founding of Memphis was higher than is populalry supposed, 
and was very like the culture of the people of the present day. 
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We have seen the difference between the forms of burial of the 
prehistoric people and the burial of the dynastic people, and we 
are forced to the conclusion that the district was invaded by a 
number of men belonging to a clan which must have been closely 
related.” 

Quite a number of the pictures thrown on the screen showed 
the bodies of the prehistoric people just as they were found, 
some of them still being half buried in the sand and lying in 
peculiar positions with knees drawn up toward the chin. Over 
500 graves were opened, but in most cases the damp of the val- 
ley, which had suffered from inundations of the Nile, prevented 
the removal of the bones. The bodies were therefore measured 
where they lay, and by taking extreme precautions about sev- 
enty skulls were preserved by solidifying them with paraffin 
wax. These will be brought to England and will be studied, at 
least one of them having once been on the shoulders of a man 
who was nearly, if no quite, a negro. At Memphis, where an 
acre and a half of the site of the great temple of Ptah was 
cleared, a number of sculptures were found, and it has now been 
established that Shishak decorated the temple with a cornice. 
Much of the excavation work was in going through what re- 
mained of the workshops of ancient times, and colored stones 
and beautiful pottery were brought to light. A remarkable 
measure of the Ptolemaic age was found. On a slab over two 
feet long were engraved parallel lines longer than twelve inches 
and the accuracy of the scale of this standard measure is finer 
than a hundredth part of an inch. The standard is a cubit of 
26.8 inches, which was known in Egypt in the eighteenth dynas- 
ty and was used in Central Asia. 

“For next year’s work,” said Prof. Petrie, “we havea site before 
us which is a very important one. It has not been disturbed in 
modern times—but I will not tell where it is; for we are expect- 
ing to have important results from the excavations.” 





There have recently been discovered in Palestine by Dr. Dun- 
can Mackenzie and F. G. Newton the remains of the City of 
Beth-shemesh, which had been lying forgotten for 2,614 years. 
Beth-shemesh was possibly one of the “high places” that King 
Hezekiah overturned, as described in II. Kings, xviii, 4. These 
“high places” had been erected by the children of Israel in all 
their cities in the days of King Ahaz, when they turned from 
their own religion and worshipped the gods of the heathen. 
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A mound in the valley of Sorek, known as Ain Shems, which, 
from its position on the main road between Jerusalem and the 
sea, would have formed an important point of defense for the 
Holy City, was thought to cover the Beth-shemesh of old. There 
was little indication on the surface of what lay buried beneath. 
Trial shafts, says Claire Gaudet in an article in The Graphic, 
were sunk with satisfactory results, the walls of the city were 
traced and laid bare, and the ashes which have covered these 
walls probably since the Assyrian invasion in the year 701 B. C. 
have now been forced to give up the secrets they hid. The city, 
however, had been completely destroyed by fire on a former oc- 
casion—it is thought in the days of King Ahaz, at the time of the 
Philistine invasion. 

The first year the explorers pitched their camp beneath an 
olive grove close to what is probably a very ancient road which 
crossed to Tell, dividing it into two, the eastern part ‘being Ain 
Shems and the western Rumeileh, where the buried city proved 
to be. Slose to this road is the shrine of Abu Meizar. 

Mr. Newton points out that this is the very spot upon 
which the Ark rested on its arrival from Lkron, for the 
surroundings correspond exactly with the description in the 
first book of Samuel vi., 14, even to a great stone which is to be 
seen close by, in front of the shrine. The explorers were al- 
lowed to use the building as a workshop and treasure house for 
their finds. 

In two years the entire city was uncovered. The entrance 
by the southern gateway proved very interesting. It consisted 
of two massively built square bastions, constructed of great 
stones, with a guard room in the thickness of the walls of the 
left-hand bastion, and two chambers without entrances—which 
may have been used as dungeons, probably with access from 
“look-out” rooms above—in the thickness of the right-hand bas- 
tion. The presence of the guard room on the left remains unex- 
plained, since beseigers would approach it with their shielded 
side, the usual place for a guard room being on the right, where 
the besieger’s arm was unprotected. It is thought probable that 
there may have been an outer line of defense leading to the gate 
from the right, compelling those attacking to approach with their 
unprotected side exposed. 

Outside of the eastern wall of the city is a grotto which dates 
from the time of the cave dwellers. Two small vases found in 
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the deposits might, perhaps, belong to this first occupation of the 
grotto, since they resemble an earlier prototype found elsewhere 
in Palestine, dating from a period before 2000 B. C.; but there 
is considerable hesitation in definitely assigning them to the first 
occupation, since no human remains could be traced, and the 
earlier deposits were somewhat confused with the latter owing 
to the cave having been visited at some period ‘by persons in 
search of treasure. 

These vases, therefore, are more likely to be a later survival 
of the earlier form and to belong to the same period, though 
they are not of the same make as the other pottery, which proves 
the commercial intercourse with the islands of the Aegean and 
Mediterranean Seas, somewhere about the year 1400 B. C. 

There are two distinct strata in the cave, the lower providing 
its use.as a habitation, probably in pre-Semitic times, and the 
upper showing it to have been used for burial purposes only, 
owing to the pottery and the great accumulation of human re- 
mains in a friable condition. 





Says Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, in the Sunday School 
Times: 


Much is said in these days about “the very words of Jesus.” 
Bibles are printed which have the words of Jesus in red letters. 
The very words of Jesus are, in some sense, more precious to us 
than other portions of Scripture. A very interesting discovery 
of what is very probably in a peculiar sense “the very words of 
Jesus” in one of the most precious portions of Scripture will in- 
terest us much, It comes before us in this way: the recent meet- 
ing of the American Oriental Society was held at the University 
of Pennsylvania, March 25-27. Among much “dry as dust” 
material, which, however useful to the learned world, would 
only make the public sneeze, were also some things of surpass- 
ing interest. That for which the readers of The Sunday School 
Times will care most was an announcement made by Professor 
Torrey of Yale University. It is well known that our Lord’s 
own tongue while upon earth was the Aramaic. Whatever lan- 
guage he may have spoken upon occasion to the public, his pri- 
vate instructions to his disciples were most probably in Aramaic. 
The Lord’s Prayer was given as a part of such private instruc- 
tion. Professor Torrey announces the possible discovery of the 
metrical original of the Lord’s Prayer in the words of his own 
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tongue. By the kindness of the Professor I am able to give ad- 
vance notice of this discovery. Those interested in a full discus- 
sion of the subject and in examining the evidence will find Pro- 
fessor Torrey’s paper in the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie some 
time in the autumn of 1913. I have great pleasure in giving here 
an abbreviated account in his own words: 


“In the volume of essays published in honor of Professor Toy 
of Harvard, in 1912, I presented a paper on “The Translations 
from the Original Aramaic Gospels.’ A principal purpose of the 
paper was to show that the author of the Third Gospel based his 
work on original Semitic sources. Proof was offered that the 
account of Jesus’ infancy in Luke 1 and 2 is a close translation 
from a Hebrew original. Similar evidence was brought forward 
to show that in the other parts of the Third Gospel, where the 
material differs considerably from that in Mark and Matthew, 
the difference is due to the fact that Luke is translating, and 
rendering faithfully, from Aramaic documents. 


“One of the passages chosen by way of illustration was the 
Lord’s Prayer, as reported by Luke. Reasons were given for 
believing that Luke is translating closely and carefully from the 
Aramaic in this formula. I translated Luke’s Greek of the 
Lord’s Prayer back into Palestinian Aramaic, word by word. 
After publishing this, Professor Littmann, of the University of 
Strassburg, called my attention to the fact that two of the six 
lines, or phrases, of my Aramaic text of the prayer are verses 
in exact seven-syllable meter; these were the phrases, ‘And for- 
give us our trespasses,’ and ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ Two 
other lines, ‘Father, hallowed be thy name,’ and ‘May thy king- 
dom come,’ can be made exactly metrical by making a very slight 
and entirely legitimate change of one syllable in each, sacrificing 
neither the Palestinian idiom nor the faithfulness of the render- 
ing. On examining the two remaining lines, ‘Give us our bread 
day by day,’ and ‘For we forgive those who sin against us,’ it 
appeared at once that they also could be brought naturally into 
the same seven-syllable meter—the same meter as that of the 
nursery prayer, ‘Now I lay me down to sleep.’ This meter, it 
should be said, is the oldest and most familiar of all the Aramaic 
meters known to us. It is found existing in Egypt, among the 
Syro-Palestinian immigrants of the Aramaic tongue, as far back 
as the fourth century B. C. 

“The use of meters in formulas to be recited, and especially in 
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prayers, is, of course, most natural, and has a great many illus- 
trations. There seems to be a real probability that the original 
form of the Lord’s Prayer has here been found, since the acci- 
dental appearance of these six lines of the formula in exact 
syllable meter, and faithfully rendering the most primitive Greek 
text, would be almost a marvel. No attempt, for instance, to ren- 
der the Greek of Matthew into metrical lines can succeed. It 
should be added, finally, that the Aramaic prayer thus restored 
has not only metric rhythm, but also rhyme, in each of the three 


couplets. The rhyme may be accidental, but is certainly 
present.” 
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Anson Burlingame and the First Chinese Mission to Foreign 
Powers. Frederick Wells Williams. New York: 1912. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 16°, pp. xi, 370. Price $2.00. 

Too little is known, by the usually intelligent and well-in- 
formed public, of Anson Burlingame. Few names in our polit- 
ical life better deserve renown. On account of his qualities of 
heart and mind and by reason of his achievements, he received a 
unique distinction, which was honorable to him as an individual, 
and to us as a nation. Anson Burlingame represented Massa- 
chusetts for some time in the House of Representatives. To him 
came the duty and opportunity, before that body, of speaking on 
behalf of outraged Massachusetts, after the ruffianly assault by 
Brooks of South Carolina upon Charles Sumner in the Senate 
Chamber in 1856. The address was a notable one and marked 
the speaker as a man of heart. In 1861 he was named minister 
to China and in October of that year reached his field. It was 
a significant moment; the Taiping rebellion was in progress; 
Manchu supremacy was threatened. Recognition of the in- 
surgents by foreign powers would have prolonged the contest, 
if it would not have tipped the scale in favor of the revolution. 
Some, as Macgowan, feel that their failure to do so set back the 
progress of China for fifty years. However that may be, Bur- 
lingame decided that “the Imperial government should be 
treated not only as the de jure power in the land, but sustained 
for the sake of humanity in its desperate struggle with anarchy 
by whatever moral support was allowable in a diplomatic agent.” 
This decision shaped his course at Peking, where he arrived on 
July 20, 1862. Through six years Burlingame held his post and 
during that time used every effort to secure fair treatment for 
the Empire. His “policy of co-operation” gained ground. He 
found Sir Frederick Bruce (British Minister), Mr. Balluzeck 
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(Russian Minister), and Mr. Berthemy (French Minister), ready 
to unite with him in a new line of policy towards the unfortunate 
nation which had before been bullied and badgered on every 
possible occasion. “Under his monition the four B’s, as they 
were called—Balluzeck, Berthemy, Bruce and Burlingame—con- 
stituted a self-appointed committee of safety for China, and in- 
sured her passage into a peaceful period of internal reconstruc- 
tion which endured for twenty years.” In his dealings with the 
government Burlingame showed respect and urbanity; he be- 
lieved in quietly waiting for a natural reversal of policy, instead 
of employing a show of force. His method was against all 
precedents ; it has been vindicated by the course of events. After 
six years of faithful service, Burlingame was arranging for his 
return to America; his proposed leaving had been announced; at 
this juncture, to his surprise, he was invited by the Imperial 
Government to go as their envoy to the treaty powers of the 
West. He accepted the invitation, believing that he could be 
useful. This was the first mission sent by China to the outside 
world. In 1866, Pin Chun had been sent to visit the western 
powers and make notes of matters of interest; he was recom- 
mended by Prince Kung to the foreign ministers at Peking be- 
fore he left and was well treated in England, but he was far 
from occupying the position of a duly accredited diplomatic 
agent with powers to act. The Burlingame mission was a very 
different matter. No specific instructions were given to Mr. 
Burlingame, but large discretionary powers were intrusted to 
him. With him were associated Mr. J. McLeavy Brown 
(British) as First Secretary, Mr. Deschamps (French) as Second 
Secretary, and Chin Kang and Sun Chia Ku (Chinese) as Learn- 
ers. The power back of the mission was lodged in but a few 
hands—Prince Kung and the little number of his aids who 
realized that China’s only hope was tolerance by outside na- 
tions. The chief plea to be urged was—give us time, do not press 
us; it was the policy held by Anson Burlingame throughout his 
diplomatic career. Naturally, the Mission encountered much and 
bitter opposition. The resident foreign merchants had never 
approved of Mr. Burlingame or of the policy of co-operation; 
the great majority of Chinese officials were solidly against the 
opening of diplomatic relations of a new sort. The Mission, 
however, set out and in due course reached the United States, 
where it was greeted with enthusiasm. It was assumed that a 
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new day was dawning; that the old Empire was fully prepared to 
join the sisterhood of nations; that an enormous and immediate 
increase of trade and political relations was to be expected. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Burlingame’s sanguine temperament 
got the better of his judgment and that he gave an over-favor- 
able picture of Chinese conditions. He was received by the 
President—a delicate question arising, however, as no American 
Minister had ever been received by the Emperor; he was ban- 
queted and his after-dinner speeches were received with enthusi- 
asm; a new treaty—or eight new articles, which changed the 
face of an old one—was drawn up and signed at Washington. 
In the United States the Mission was a greater success than 
had been ever anticipated. Quite different was its reception in 
England; there an extreme of caution replaced enthusiasm; 
doubts and fears were expressed; Mr. Burlingame’s American 
after-dinner utterances were called into question; however, the 
Mission was heard by the Foreign office and Lord Clarendon 
finally issued a cautious letter, which was a notable concession 
to the co-operation policy, and, perhaps, in its way, as important 
for China as the American treaty. The road was a little less 
hard in France; there the Mission was received by Napoleon 
III, but no great result was achieved. Meantime difficulties 
had sprung up behind the Mission; China had not ratified the 
American treaty and the check in that matter unquestionably in- 
terfered with further progress. Mr. J. McLeavy Brown was 
hastened to Peking to secure favorable action. Notwithstanding 
extraordinary hostility on the part of Chinese and foreigners 
alike (among these Mr. Burlingame’s successor as Minister), 
Prince Kung and his supporters stood back of the Mission and 
Mr. Brown was able to carry the ratification of the treaty to 
Washington. From France the Mission journeyed to Sweden, 
Denmark and the Netherlands, where it was well received. At 
Berlin it found an actual welcome and Bismarck showed himself 
genuinely interested. From Germany Mr. Burlingame went to 
St. Petersburg, where on February 16, 1870, he was received by 
the Czar, who “surprised the court by the length and heartiness 
of his reply” to Burlingame’s appeal. But the work of the Mis- 
sion came here to an abrupt end. Almost immediately after his 
interview with the Czar, Mr. Burlingame was stricken and on 
February 23 died of pneumonia. With his death operations were 
practically abandoned. But the Mission had already gained as 
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much as could be reasonably expected. The American treaty, 
Lord Clarendon’s letter, the Bismarck expression, the friendly 
and tolerant reception in France, Sweden, Denmark and Russia 
were no small achievement. Whether China was seriously in 
earnest, or simply playing for time, something of permanent 
value had been gained. News of Mr. Burlingame’s death was 
received with sincere regret in China. A grant of $10,000 for 
his funeral expenses was made and he was raised by posthumous 
title to the first rank—“the highest rank possible to be given 
anyone, either living or dead, outside of the royal family.” The 
story of this man’s interesting work is narrated by Prof. Wil- 
liams in a simple and direct fashion, with documentary matter 
where needed. The book is an important contribution to our 
library upon international affairs in the Orient. 


The Spirit of Chinese Philanthropy. Yu Yue Tsu. New 
York: 1912. Columbia University. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
8°, pp. 120. Price $1.00. 

Volume 50 of the Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law contains two papers—one by Yu 
Yue Tsu upon The Spirit of Chinese Philanthropy, and the other 
by Vi Kyuin Wellington Koo upon The Status of Aliens in 
China. Both are of interest and value. The first of these, The 
Spirit of Chinese Philanthropy, seems to find its impulse in the 
common assumption that in China “native efforts in the matter 
of public charity are not worth much, and that the spirit of 
benevolence was not an original Chinese virtue.” In a brief 
introduction to the thesis, Prof. Hirth says: “Far from being 
introduced and fostered by western missionaries, as some feel 
inclined to assume, the spirit of charity to one’s neighbor has 
originated and developed on Chinese soil itself.” The treat- 
ment of the subject falls under six chapters, the real interest and 
importance of which are in Chapters I, III, IV, V. In the 
first chapter, Philanthropy in Chinese Thought and Practice is 
briefly sketched in outline, and it is shown that philanthropy has 
been recognized as a virtue from the days of Mencius. The 
facts regarding Chinese Philanthropy are presented in chapters 
upon Charity, Mutual Benefit, and Civic Betterment. Many 
interesting facts are marshalled and the writer’s position is fully 
sustained. The most important chapter of the book is the one 
on Mutual Benefit, in which it is shown that the very substance 
and tissue of Chinese society is philanthropic; that the individual 
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counts only as a part of his group; that he has in his favor and 
for his benefit the whole combined force of the group. It is a 
pity that the author does, not develop this even more fully and 
emphasize the necessity of the continuance of just this principle 
if China of the future is to be great. But he suffers from over- 
stressing of western claims and assertions; he wants the coming 
China to know the catchwords and cant of occidental science, 
and to pursue the methods of occidental amelioration. He 
wishes hygiene, sanitation, later marriage, smaller families— 
in other words, an oriental France; but if “The Middle King- 
dom” is to give way to an oriental France, her doom is sounded. 

The Status of Aliens in China. Vi Kyuin Wellington Koo. 
New York: 1912. Columbia University (Longmans, Green & 
Co.). 8°, pp. 359. Price $2.00. 

Among the various studies of Chinese questions by Chinese 
students, issued in this series, none deals with a matter of wider 
interest in a manner more thorough, scholarly and satisfactory 
than this study of The Status of Aliens in China, by the English 
Secretary to the President of China. It is, in reality, a remark- 
able work. The facts relative to the Preconventional Period 
(A. D. 120-1842) are briefly sketched in the first part, but the 
bulk of the book is devoted to the Conventional Period (since 
1842). Only experience led China to close her doors to the out- 
side world. From the days when Rome and Parthia were world 
powers, on down to the Sixteenth Century, strangers were free 
to come and go; at the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, how- 
ever, the fate of the East Indies, the Malay Peninsula and India 
aroused suspicion and fears, and measures had to be devised to 
keep out intruders and to control unwelcome traders. The re- 
opening of China to the outside world was seriously begun in 
1842, when conventions began to be established with one and 
another foreign power. Nearly one-half of the book is devoted 
to Extra-territorial Jurisdiction. It is a masterly discussion of 
the Origin and Development, extent and limitations of that in- 
stitution. The contest between exfra-territorialism in Turkey 
and other Mohammedan lands and China is constantly empha- 
sized ; in those countries it is based upon assumption and custom 
—in China it rests solely upon treaty agreements. Today it 
works injustice, and the efforts of China must be constant to 
secure its abolishment. Koo does not say this, nor does he sug- 
gest it; his study is confined to the facts, recognizes the necessi- 
ties which have brought it into being, and indulges in no re- 
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criminations or useless regrets. The discussion is written, of 
course, from the Chinese point of view and with regard to 
Chinese dignity, but it suffers from no narrow prejudice or bias, 
After territorialism has been discussed in all its bearings, our 
author proceeds to consider Ports and Foreign Settlements, 
Travel and Passports, The Alien Merchant in the Interior of 
China, The Christian Missionary, Protection of Aliens and Alien 
Property in General, and Aliens of Non-Treaty Powers. He has 
a definite program, evenly developing the entire field of his sub- 
ject; his English is fine, his style attractive, his care in state- 
ment notable; his citation of references and use of foot-notes is 
scholarly ; his topical index is carefully constructed. It is rare 
that a book dealing with public and international questions con- 
tains so strong a combination of high qualities. 


The Inner Life and the Tao Teh King. C. H. A. Bjerregaard. 


New York: 1912. The Theosophical Publishing Company of 
New York. Lg. 8°, pp. 225. Price $2.00. 

The book by Bjerregaard, who is Librarian of the New York 
City Library, is a series of lectures given before a group of The- 
osophists. It aims to prove that the old sage, Laotze, was a 
mystic and that his wonderful little book, the Tao Teh King, is 
an initiation into the inner life. Bjerregaard teaches by line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little. 
He himself lives the inner life and is a mystic, but he whole- 
somely teaches that the mystic of today must live among men, 
must utilize twentieth century devices, need not—better, should 
not—be an ascetic nor a crank, nor a degenerate. The book is 
full of beautiful thought and can be read and re-read with in- 
creasing interest. The author himself is sane and sensible, ready 
to take what he can use from whatever source. Laotze and 
Buddha and Jesus are all helpful. He loves the old sage because 
he is simple, his teaching is simple, it leads to simplicity of life, 
and simplicity of life, the mean, the middle way, is ever the ob- 
ject Bjerregaard is seeking. He makes no claim to be a' Sinolo- 
gist, but he has been studying and teaching the Tao Teh King 
for thirty years ; he has studied the best translations, but at times 
makes translations of sane independence. His book is, however, 
not a translation; nor is it full of commentary of the text from 
end to end. It is rather a series of discourses upon passages, of 
words, or suggestions derived from the ancient book. Thus 
chapters are devoted to the inner life, mysticism, simplicity, the 
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sage, Laotze, longevity, nature worship, tao, teh, non-action, etc. 
The most will be gotten from the book by reading a single chap- 
ter at a time—or even paragraph by paragraph—and pondering 
over it. The purpose of the author is to give matter for serious 
thought, to suggest, to veil that the reader may unveil. 


Mrs. Spring Fragrance. Sui Sin Far (Edith Eaton). Chi- 
cago; 1912. A. C. McClurg & Co. 16°, pp. vii., 347. Price $1.40. 

The stories brought together in this little book have appeared 
in a wide range of American magazines and periodicals. They 
are something quite new in our literature and are intensely in- 
teresting. They are pictures of life in Chinatown—the China- 
town of San Francisco and Los Angeles and Seattle. True to 
life, they give an insight into the thought and feeling of the 
Chinese who are with us, but not of us. To what extent the 
stories are accounts of actual experiences we cannot say, but 
they are so true and so natural that they might easily be based 
on fact. Whether so or not, they are written by a woman who 
knows Chinese character intimately and appreciates the romance 
and tragedy of Chinatown. The Chinese who live there are in 
our country for a definite purpose, the accomplishment of which 
may be worth while, but often involves enormous humiliation 
and sacrifice. They are members of a proud and high-strung 
people, and for many of them every day and hour of their stay 
in this bgasted land of freedom is suffering and chafing. The 
non-Chinese inhabitants of Chinatown are unfortunates, de- 
praved, outcasts, and leeches, who prey upon the Chinese and 
take advantage of their ignorance and needs. Few of the Chinese 
ever become American in impulse and thought, though they may 
gain temporary advantage by subjecting themselves to Ameri- 
can influences and adopting, at least in appearance, American 
ways. Those most Americanized, however, must now and again 
feel the pull of the old life, the force of old customs, the power 
of the old belief, and when they do the struggle is a fierce one. 
The half-breed American-Chinese, born in Chinatown, is an un- 
fortunate and anomalous being, at disadvantage all along the 
line, heavily handicapped for life, unless he remains in China- 
town or seeks refuge in China. It is stories of these people— 
Chinese, outcast, and mongrel—which our author presents us. 
Her bvuvuk is divided intn two parts—Mrs Spring Fragreace 
(stories for adults) and Tales of Chinese Children (juvenile 
stories). It surely would have been better to have divided them 
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into two books making different appeal, but all the stories are 
charmingly told, with taste, fancy and sympathy. The book de- 
serves a wide reading. It is fresh and new, different from any- 
thing else, and is pervaded by a fine spirit. It should do much 
to arouse sympathy through a better understanding. 


Men and Manners of Modern China. J. Macgowan. New 
York: 1912. Dodd, Mead & Co. 8°, pp. 351. Price $3.50. 

The author of Men and Manners in Modern China has lived 
for fifty years in the Middle Kingdom. He is an authority upon 
the dialect of Amoy and has written a dictionary of it. He knows 
the Chinese intimately and is competent to tell us much regard- 
ing Men and Manners in his book. He loves to pry into strange, 
quaint, even horrible things and into out-of-the-way places, and 
tells us what he finds in graphic fashion. He is poetical in ex- 
pression, imaginative, and has a dry humor which pervades all 
he writes. He is sympathetic—is tolerant—remarkably so for 
a Britisher, but he vitiates much of the impression of tolerance 
by a constant Christian and missionary bias. He sees much that 
is good and admirable in Chinese life and thought, but it will 
be always a little better when Christianity has supplanted native 
religion. His descriptions and discussions are often fine. Thus, 
The Spokesman of the Gods, The Temple of the Emperor of the 
City, and Punishments are strong chapters. The bulk of the 
matter of the book has been printed before—first as articles in 
the North China Herald, later as a volume under the title of 
Lights and Shadows of Chinese Life. The present book is said 
to have been somewhat revised and enlarged, but the changes 
made have not always harmonized with the unrevised parts. 
We never quite know whether we are in the republic or the em- 
pire. From few books, however, will the reader get so clear 
and vivid a picture of Chinese life. It may well be in the hands 
of every student of the greatest nation of the present Orient. 


Myths and Legends of Japan. F. Hadland Davis. New York. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 8°. Price $3.50. 


A handsome book, beautifully illustrated with colored plates 
—somewhat after the Japanese fashion—by Evelyn Paul, is F. 
Hadland Davis’ Myths and Legends of Japan. There are any 
quantity of books of Japanese stories of varying degree; this is 
one of the best. Tt is good for one thing, becausc it is an ex- 
tensive collection trom a wide :auge of sources; good for an- 
other, because stories relating to one general topic are more or 
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less grouped together; good again, because well told. The 
author is deeply tinctured with Hearn-ism—much more so than 
one who has read all of Hearn, and Davis has done so, could 
be expected to be. He also admires and follows Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, a strange thing, for it is not to be expected that 
one should so vastly admire both. But, then, Davis admires 
Aston; that he should love the Japanese Literature is compre- 
hensible, that he should need his Nihongi is evident, but it is 
not clear why he should admire him. But Davis is general in 
his likings and ‘has grazed over broad meadows. One would 
have expected him to profit more from de Benneville than he has; 
but de Benneville slips from him like water from a duck’s back. 
Davis has a fashion of using things from other authors rather 
freely, and we become accustomed to such notes as “We have 
closely followed Lafcadio Hearn’s rendering to be found in In 
Ghostly Japan;” “adapted from Ancient Tales and Folk Lore of 
Japan, by R. Gordon Smith,” etc., but it is something to admit 
borrowings and to cite sources. The Glossary and the Index, 
on an excellent plan, seem fine until one comes to look for some- 
thing he needs; taken as they stand, without reference to the 
text or the needs of the reader, they actually convey a quantity 
of interesting information. All in all, the book is, as the pub- 
lishers claim, “an unusually strong book.” a well chosen collec- 
tion of stories, told in a style marked by high literary ability. 


Bismaya. Edgar James Banks. New York and London: 
1912. 8°. pp. xxii. 455. Price $5.00. 


Bismaya on the Lost City of Adab is a story of adventure, of 
exploration and excavation among the ruins of the oldest of the 
buried cities of Babylonia. The excavation was undertaken by 
the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago. 
Bismaya is situated midway between the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers, between Tello and Nippur. Mr. Banks here tells the 
narrative of his interesting work. His troubles in securing per- 
mission for excavation from the Turkish government, the mak- 
ing up of the party, the selection of a site for work. The gather- 
ing of a force of diggers, the camp in the desert, the methods of 
excavation, the results, are all clearly and graphically told. Mr. 
Banks believes the site of Adab may have been occupied ten 
thousand years ago, and for a long period by a people of whom 
we know only some pottery fragments and the ash layers of 
their destroyed towns; some time during the fourth millenium, 
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B. C., it was a city of Sumerians, who left behind them the ruins 
of their brick-walled city and many evidences of their arts; 
Sumerian kings ruled the city for many centuries, although we 
know the name of only one of them, Da-udu; the Sumerians re- 
mained in control until the time of Sargon I, who took the city, 
sacked the temple, and settled Semites in the western quarter 
of the city; the Akkadian kings had governors in charge of the 
conquered city, but the Sumerian culture continued; under 
Naram Sin, son of Sargon, the Sumerians again came into 
power, but Adab was a dependent city, not as before, inde- 
pendent; under the kings of Ur, who had enlarged the temple, 
rebuilt the city wall, dug wells, and built governors’ houses; 
once, however, the city seems to have loosened the hold of the 
outsider and had its own king—E-she-ulpa-ud-du ; Hammurabi, 
King of Babylon, boasts of having built Adab; he probably re- 
stored it. Later Babylonian and even Aramaic inscriptions 
have been found there, but the site of Adab was waste and desert 
all through the period of Persian and Parthian power. Such is 
the story of this ancient city as Mr. Banks summarizes it. Of 
course, the scientific and detailed study of the finds is not here 
given, but the popular narrative is well told. An interesting 
temple, esar, was brought to light in which Nin-harsag and Dingir- 
mach were worshipped; many interesting objects were taken 
from it. The ruins of a palace were found and “the oldest statue 
in the world.” This is of white stone, is 88 cm. high, and bears 
an inscription in cuneiform character upon the right upper arm, 
which Banks claims shows it to represent King Daudu; it is re- 
ferred to the latter part of the fourth millenium, B. C. Very 
interesting was the discovery of a Semitic quarter, in which the 
largest number of inscribed clay tablets were found; there were 
some 2,500 of these, ranging in size from less than a half inch 
square to very large ones, about 500 being practically perfect; 
more of them were “contracts” or simple receipts, a few were 
letters; there were no historical inscriptions, hymns, psalms, 
poems, stories, or proverbs, as at Ninevah. One of the most in- 
teresting of all the discoveries at Bismaya was the fact that this 
expedition was not the first to explore the mound. Shafts of 
ancient excavations were found, which our author believes were 
dug two thousand five hundred years ago by the agents of Assur- 
banipal, who were seeking, under the orders of that last great 
King of Assyria, for tablets of antiquity to be brought together 
in his great library at Nineveh. Nothing in the whole investiga- 
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tion seems to us more remarkable than this. Dr. Banks’ story 
is charmingly told; it is also handsomely illustrated by many 
photographs and drawings. 


Buddhism ; A Study of the Buddhist Norm. Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
New York: 1913. Henry Holt & Co. 16°, pp. 255. Price 
50 cents. 

A new volume of the Home University Library deals with 
Buddhism. It is written by Mrs. Rhys Davids, well known for 
her study of the Pali texts. Instead of preparing a general out- 
line of Buddhism as a whole, Mrs. Rhys Davids has confined her 
attention to the Buddhist Norm or Dhamma (Dharma). She 
endeavors to get at the fundamental philosophical ideas of the 
Pali pitakas and the two great fifth century commentaries upon 
upon them—Buddhaghosa and Dharmapala. The Pali texts most 
nearly gives us primitive Buddhism, the Buddhism that underlies 
the Hinayana of Ceylon, Siam and Burmah. There are three 
pitakas or “baskets of tradition”—Vinaya, Sutta, Abhidhamma ; 
the first has been nearly all translated; of the other two, con- 
siderable parts have not yet been put into European languages. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids’ treatment is by no means easy reading, but 
her matter is of great importance and well repays a careful 
study. \After a chapter upon the Pali tradition in general and 
the defining of the words dhamma (right, moral law, norm,) 
and abhidhamma (mental and moral science based on the 
dhamma), our author tries to seek out the chief concepts of 
dhamma, the norm. Buddhism was a revolt against an older re- 
ligion and an older philosophy—Brahmanism; its teaching is 
best understood when this fact is clearly realized. Much that 
is obstruse and difficult when taken by itself becomes compre- 
hensible when it is seen that it is intended to meet the claims 
and controvert the theories of Brahmanism. Thus, the Bud- 
dhist theory of no-soul was the reaction against the idea of 
atman. Mrs. Rhys Davids devotes chapters to the norm as 
theory of no-soul, the norm as the law of causation, the norm 
as moral law, the norm as ideal. Throughout her argument she 
shows how in line with scientific thought and procedure, simple 
and fundamental Buddhism is. She constantly recurs to and 
uses Robert Louis Stevenson’s dictum—“If a saying is hard to 
understand, it is because we are thinking of something else.” 
The trouble with persons who find Buddhistic ideas difficult 
or absurd is that they are usually “thinking of something else.” 
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Among many good things said in the book few are better or 
better said than her demonstration that Buddhism is not 
pessimism. Perhaps we may best close this sketchy notice by a 
quotation in this direction: “Nothing can show more clearly 
than this, coupled with the fire-similes, that when the Pali books 
were first compiled, Nibbana (Nirvana) was a word which could 
mean literally blowing or going out of fire, and yet, at the same 
time, be symbolical of the cheerful serenity or conscious well- 
being that accompanies health of mind and body.” 


The Legends of the Jews. Louis Ginzberg. Philadelphia: 
1913. The Jewish Publication Society of America (Vol. IV.), 
8°, pp. vii, 448. 

With the fourth volume of The Legends of the Jews, Louis 
Ginzberg ends his presentation of the legends relating to Bible 
characters and considers those referring to worthies from Joshua 
to Esther. The work is translated from the German manuscript 
and is done with unusual care; rarely, indeed, does a translation 
carry the author’s precise meaning into such good literary form. 
Ginzberg’s book is a notable one. The mass of Jewish legends 
is enormous. They are often trivial and worthless, but they also 
often contain matter as significant and valuable as that occuring 
in the recognized canonical books. There are two ways in which 
these legends may be presented to the student. The one, more 
common and far easier, is to present the legends themselves as 
they have come down to us from their many sources; this has 
been done repeatedly by both Jewish and Christian writers. 
Far more difficult is the method pursued by Ginzberg; he does 
not present the legends themselves, but works through them to 
secure their essence, carefully arranges and correlates the re- 
sults, and then presents them in a continuous narrative, in which 
literary form, interesting style and accuracy are all sought. Such 
a work calls for a scholarship of exceptional depth and a broad 
grasp of a clearly marked field. In this volume, the fourth of 
his series, he gives us the extra-Biblical legendary matter rela- 
tive to Joshua, the Judges, Samuel, Saul, David, Solomon, Judah 
other in the list. The author adopts a system of note references 
and Israel, Elijah, Elisha, Jonah, the later kings of Judah, the 
Exile, the Return from Captivity, and Esther. In this list are 
some of the personages with whom popular fancy has been most 
occupied and around whose names tradition has most grown up. 
It is rather interesting to notice that a greater number of pages 
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are necessary to present the material regarding Esther than any 
which will render the finding of original sources easy. Ginz- 
berg’s work should find a hearty reception among English read- 
ers. Christian clergymen will find it as useful as Jewish work- 
ers, and students of comparative mythology and folk-lore can- 
not dispense with it. 

The Jewish Publication Society of America has published few 
works which can be compared with it for interest, value and 
scholarship. 


Four Stages of Greek Religion. Gilbert Murray. New York: 
1912. Columbia University Press. (Lemcke & Buechner.) 16°, 
pp. 223. Price $2.00. 

The studies composing this book by the Professor of Greek at 
Oxford University are based upon a course of lectures delivered 
by him in April, 1912, at Columbia University. They are charm- 
ing essays, though differing profoundly from each other in char- 
acter and form. Murray recognizes three stages of religious 
progress in Greece— the Age of Ignorance or Primal Stupidity, 
before Zeus came to trouble men’s minds; the Olympian or 
Classical Stage, when the great Olympian Gods dominated art 
and poetry, and the Hellenistic Period, reaching roughly from 
Plato to St. Paul, or the earlier Gnostics. To each of these three 
stages of religious progress our author devotes an essay under 
striking and suggestive titles—Saturnia Regia, The Olympian 
Conquest, The Failure of Nerve. The first and second of these 
are simple and easy reading, delightful, too; the third must be 
read with greater care in order to grasp its meaning. At the 
beginning of his discussion our author characterizes this phrase 
by a few striking statements. Thus: “A period based on the 
consciousness of manifold failure and consequently touched both 
with morbidness and with that spiritual exaltation which is so 
often the companion of morbidness. It had behind it the failure 
of the Olympian theology, the failure of the free city-state, now 
crushed by semi-barbarous, military monarchies; it lived 
through the gradual realization of two other failures—the fail- 
ure of human government, even when backed by the power of 
Rome or the wealth of Egypt, to achieve a good life for man; 
and lastly, the failure of the great propaganda of Hellenism, in 
which the long drawn effort of Greece to educate a corrupt and 
barbaric world seemed only to lead to the corruption or bar- 
barization of the very ideals which it sought to spread. This 
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sense of failure, this progressive loss of hope in the world, in 
sober calculation and in organized human effort, threw the later 
Greek back upon his own soil, upon emotion, upon the pursuit 
of personal holiness, upon emotions, mysteries and revelations, 
upon the comparative neglect of this transitory and imperfect 
life for the sake of some dreamworld far off, which shall subsist 
without sin or corruption, the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever.” Murray’s fourth essay, The Last Protest, treats of a stage 
“when the old religion in the time of Julian roused itself for a 
last spiritual protest against the all-conquering atheism of the 
Christians.” Our author ends his work by translating in full a 
curious and little known ancient text by Sallustius, which he 
says constitutes something like an authoritative Pagan creed. 
Sallustius was the close friend of Julian and was undoubtedly 
influential in the effort to restore the old religion; to him Julian’s 
fourth oration, To King Sun, is dedicated; of him the emperor 
speaks as his “comrade in the ranks,” the man “of guileless and 
clean free speech.” His text, On the Gods and the World, makes 
interesting reading and contains fine passages. It will be seen 
that Murray’s matter is full of interest; his style is beautiful. 


In French Africa. Miss Betham-Edwards. Chicago: (1913) 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 8°, pp. ix. 324. Price $2.50. 

It may be forty years ago—surely little less—when Miss 
Betham-Edward visited Algeria twice. Now, after this long 
lapse of time, she presents her memories of scenes and incidents. 
She found Algeria beautiful and fascinating, and writes to urge 
its attractions. The author is well known for her many books 
on French subjects. The greatest interest in this new work is 
in the hint that it gives of conditions at a time when French 
power was consolidating itself in Algeria and beginning that 
career of colonial development which has continued since then 
up to the present. Miss Betham-Edwards had interesting per- 
sonal relations with Lady McMahon and with the well known 
Dr. Eugene Bodichon, whose wife was our author’s intimate 
friend. 

The Recovery of the Ancient Orient. Robert William Rogers. 
New York: 1912. Eaton & Mains. 16°, pp. 57. Price 25 cents. 

This little book is made up of an address given before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society at Allegheny College in 1912. The address 
is here printed as delivered and is a simple, straightforward, and 
attractively presented story of modern research into the Ancient 
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Orient. It sketches the investigations made in ancient Egypt, 
in the history of Israel, and in Mesopotamia. The speaker is an 
authority upon Babylonia and Assyria, especially in their rela- 
tions to Israel. 


SELECTED. 


Church Cases in China.—To take the former first, missionary 
cases, or church cases, as they are called by the Chinese, have 
occurred with a discomforting frequency; chapels have been 
burned, missionaries killed or injured, and Chinese Christians 
have fallen victims to popular wrath. Many of these cases ended 
with disastrous consequences to China. Over a billion dollars 
have been paid, a number of strategic points of territory have 
been relinquished, the prestige of the nation has been seriously 
impaired, hundreds of officials, high and low, have been humili- 
ated, and thousands of lives of a humbler order have been sacri- 
ficed. Yet, curiously enough, hardly a single one of these has 
ever arisen out of a strictly religious controversy based on dif- 
ferences of the Chinese and foreign creeds. One and all, they 
appear to have taken birth in those defects of personal under- 
standing and conduct, on one side or the other, accentuated by 
racial discrepancies, which would give rise to misgivings and 
conflicts everywhere as between individuals, or groups of indi- 
viduals of diverse races. To be precise, church cases are all 
traceable either to the ignorance of the masses, which led them 
to lend a credulous ear even to the most fantastic stories about 
the doings of the foreign, ecclesiastics, or to the excess of zeal 
or want of prudence on the part of the Christian missionary. At 
first, cases of this sort emerged mostly between the foreign mis- 
sionary and the local people; later, between the latter and 
Chinese Christians, and recently, to the surprise of the non- 
Christian people, between Protestant and Catholic converts. The 
nation-wide feeling engendered by this phase of China’s foreign 
intercourse has been intense, always approaching the pitch of 
indignation whenever any of the treaty powers sought to make 
political capital out of the unfortunate killing of one or two of 
its venturesome missionaries.—Koo, The Status of Aliens in 
China. 


Mesopotamian Investigation—This was but the beginning 
of excavations. Others followed in quick succession, and 
France, England, America and Germany vied with each other 
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in an honorable search for the memorials of an ancient civiliza- 
tion. It was the French who were first (1852) in the field with 
brilliantly successful excavations at Khorsabad, and at the site 
of ancient Babylon, whose results were, unfortunately, lost by 
the overturning of the raft in the Tigris, though happily not 
until they had been critically examined and partially copied by 
Jules Oppert—clarum et venerabile nomen—who thus early gave 
promise of the distinguished career which was to come. Long 
after (1877-1881) the French were again successful in the person 
of Mr. Ernest Sarzec, who brought out of one mound in south- 
ern Babylonia the remains of a fine temple, whose outer walls 
were one hundred and seventy-five feet long and one hundred 
feet ‘broad, and from whose inner cells and rooms came statues 
and inscriptions fashioned by the great Sumerian people, whose 
culture had preceded the Semitic in the great valley. 

Between these last two expeditions the British people were 
well represented in explorations by William Kennet Loftus, J. 
E. Taylor, who first struck a spade into the mound covering Ur 
of the Chaldees, and by George Smith, who, doubly famous in 
decipherment and in excavation, finally laid down his life at 
Aleppo (August 19, 1876) faithful in the pursuit of knowledge 
to the last. 


Incited by the example of the older peoples, America joined 
the company in 1889, and John P. Peters, J. H. Haynes and H. 
V. Hilprecht laid bare a large part of the ancient cty of Nippur, 
at whose famous temple men had worshipped when written his- 
tory was still in its youth. As these all had done their share, 
it was fitting that the youngest of the great empires, Germany, 
should also manifest her interest. Even while I speak, at Asshur, 
oldest city of the Assyrian world empire, and at Babylon, seat 
of the most ancient culture, the Germans are at work with the 
same devotion to a precision in things small and great which 
has given them the world’s leadership in science—Rogers, The 
Recovery of the Ancient Orient. 


Assyrian Contact with Israel—Almost in the very beginning 
of the new-born science of Assyriology, points of contact with 
Israel developed. George Smith, at work in the British Museum, 
found upon Assyrian tablets the names of Hebrew kings, and 
in a short time followed that up by finding the Babylonian story 
of the flood, which bore such marked resemblance to the narra- 
tive in Genesis that none could doubt that some relationship 
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existed between them. There began a discussion, which con- 
tinues with almost unabated intensity and interest until this 
present moment. 

Soon thereafter the early decipherers produced out of the mass 
of Assyrian documents inscriptions of Shalmaneser III, King 
of Assyria, an account of one of his campaigns into the west, 
in which he claimed a great victory over Bir-idri (Ben-Hadad) 
of Damascus, with his allies, and names as one of them Ahab, 
King of Israel. That one discovery related the history of Israel 
to the wider history of the ancient Oriental world, and gave 
men their first real opportunity to grasp its significance as a his- 
tory among histories. And when, a little later, religious texts 
from Babylonian mounds began to appear, it slowly dawned 
upon the minds of thinking men that the religion of Israel was 
likewise a religion among religions, and that the problem of its 
investigation had become enormously complicated, at the same 
time that it became far more interesting—Rogers, The Re- 
covery of the Ancient Orient. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


L’Origine de l’Idee de Dieu. Etude historico-critique et 
positive Primiere partie. Historico-critique. Guillaume Schmidt. 
Vienne: 1910. Imprimerie des Méchitharistes. Lg. 8°, pp. 
xiii., 316. 

Father Schmidt, editor of Anthropos, has been contributing a 
notable series of articles upon the Origin of the Idea of God, to 
his journal, and has brought them together into one volume in 
this brochure. It forms but the first part of a study, which he 
announces as an etude historico-critique et positive, and presents 
the historico-critique portion. The work has really exceptional 
merits and is deeply interesting. The author traces the whole 
history of the scientific study of religion. The study of the re- 
ligions of historic peoples—the period of the philologists—calls 
for but brief treatment. To the study of the religions of 
uncivilized people — the period of ethnologists — far more 
attention is given, and the theories of Lubback, of Spencer, 
and of Taylor are fully presented, as is the development 
which those theories have undergone. The position of theo- 
logians towards the scientific study of religion and some sharp 
criticism of their attitude and equipment for judging the matter, 
are considered; our author does not, however, entirely disap- 
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prove of the attitude of his confreres, and believes that they are 
becoming better qualified to discuss the subject. It is, however, 
in the fourth and fifth divisions of his book that his main thesis 
is to be found. In them he considers the monotheistic pre- 
animism of Andrew Lang at great length; he analyses the argu- 
ment, quotes the materials on which it is based, gives the facts 
in favor of the notion of “high gods” and against primitive 
animism; he then presents the replies that have been made to 
Lang by Howitt, Foy, Hartland, Taylor, Marrett and van Gen- 
nep; next he goes into an exhaustive examination of the Aus- 
tralian evidence relative to “high gods,” and formulates a series 
of well-supported conclusions drawn from it; finally he sum- 
marizes the result of the critique and anti-critique of Lang’s 
theory. Father Schmidt finds the belief in a single supreme be- 
ing in Australia. There is, however, another theory, which © 
assails the primitiveness of animism, to be considered. It as- 
sumes various forms and has been urged by diverse writers. 
Schmidt briefly states the views of these authors—Guyau, King, 
Marrett, Hubert and Mauss, Preuss, Lehmann, Vierkandt and 
Hartland. It is a motley crew of writers, but, in one way or 
another, they have found “the first origin of religion in a primi- 
tive magic force, indeterminate, impersonal; the mana of the 
Melanesians, orenda of the Iroquois, etc.” As the result of his 
critique, Schmidt finds three conceptions in the field—(a) Anim- 
ism, which he considers discredited in its claims to primitive- 
ness, but a reality nevertheless; (b) belief in a supreme personal 
being, which he considers older than animism, and (c) the theory 
of a magical influence, impersonal and persuasive. Such is the 
result of Schmidt’s polemic; his construction is to follow. 
Whether one agrees with all his views or not, there is nowhere 
a more fair and complete analysis and presentation of the whole 
subject than this of Father Schmidt’s, and no student interested 
in the question can neglect it. A beginner in the field may well 
take it as his introduction to the argument, making it the basis 
and foundation for his further reading and study. Schmidt has 
supplied voluminous indices and references—Index rerum, Index 
of tribes, peoples and countries, index of indigenous words and 
expressions, Index autorum—and, while these are marred by 
many typographical and other errors, they will prove most use- 
ful in guiding the serious student to original sources. 


Der Guterverkehr in der Urgesellschaft. Felix Somlo. Brux- 
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elles: 1909. Misch und Thron. 4°, pp. vii. 186. 

In this publication, one of the numbers in the Notes and 
Memoirs of the Solvay Institute of Sociology, we have a study 
of primitive exchange and circulation. 

The author is professor in the University of Kolozsvar. In his 
study he clearly marks out the limits of this method before pre- 
senting his material. He desires to confine his study to the 
lowest known stages of human culture, avoiding the common 
error of citing illustrations pell-mell from all peoples in all cul- 
ture stages. He therefore seeks his material from Australians, 
Tasmanians, Botocudo, Fuegians, Aetas, Bushmen, Seri and 
Veddahs. The definite and reliable information regarding some 
of these peoples is small indeed; only the exceptional author 
and traveler gives aught of significance regarding primitive trade 
and exchange. About one-half of the volume is devoted to the 
presentation of the facts regarding Australians, and our clearest 
picture and the outline of our conclusions must come from them. 
Somlo considers the data under the headings—Intertribal Cir- 
culation of Property and Internal (or Interior) Circulation. Re- 
garding both he draws up a formal summary of results. He 
then takes up the other populations in order and pursues the 
same method with them. Having studied his “living primi- 
tives,” he presents a chapter on the evidence of trade brought 
from the evidence of prehistoric archaeology, and then another 
in which he draws corroborative evidence from somewhat higher 
cultures. In the final chapter he gives a series of discussions of 
more or less disputed points and some interesting conclusions. 
Somlo finds the origin of trade in an exchange of presents, which 
it is recognized should have fairly equivalent valuation. Many 
interesting facts in reference to primitive property ideas are 
brought out, and the whole discussion, of exceptional import- 
ance, is clearly and definitely developed. (F. S.) 


Man and His Forerunners. H. von Buttel-Reepen (translated 
by A. G. Thacker). Longmans, Green & Co. London, etc.: 
1913. 8°, pp. x. 96. Price $1.00. 


The last few years have made notable contributions to our 
knowledge of fossil man; fifteen years have more than doubled 
the number of unquestionably authentic remains of ancient hu- 
man types, among them some of extraordinary interest. In the 
little book before us, translated from the German, we have a 
quite up-to-date presentation of the whole material—earlier 
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known and newer—by a trained zoologist. The book has had a 
flattering reception in Germany, and translations have been 
made into Danish, Russian and English. The treatment is con- 
cise and simple. While it is primarily biological and of chief 
value for its discussion of ancient human types, it sketches early 
human cultures as well. The book is well illustrated and con- 
tains some useful tables. To your reviewer the book does not 
seem equal to either Branca or Breuil, but it is Englished and is 
later than either. It thus contains the facts and theories rela- 
tive to the Sussex finds, on which are based the Piltdown race— 
Eoanthropus dawsoni, made known to the scientific world at the 
end of 1912. In his table of Pleistocene, or Glacial Period time, 
estimated at from one-half to one and one-half million years, our 
author ranges human races backwards in the following order: 
Cro-Magnon, Late Neandertal (Aurignacian), Grimaldi, Nean- 
dertal, Eoanthropus, Homo Heidelbergensis (Pithecanthropus). 
In the list of cultures the Rostro-carinate palaeoliths (Icenian) 
of Suffolk are interposed between the Strepyian and Eoliths. 
Perhaps the most marked feature of the book is the attempt to 
thus insert certain English data into their place in the scheme 
for the most part based upon continental facts. (F. S.) 











Editorials 


Since 1891 or thereabouts, the archaeological world has been 
more or less agitated by purported finds of indigent artifacts in 
Michigan, such as clay tablets, pipes, copper tablets, inscribed, 
and articles too numerous to here enumerate. 

The great interest in the artifacts lay in the fact that they 
seemed to refer to Biblical subjects. 

Professor Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, has written 
extensively upon this subject, branding the “finds” as frauds, 
but producing no external evidence, deducing his conclusions 
from the artifacts themselves. 

The Professor made one fiflying trip to Edmore, Michigan, but 
did not remain a sufficient time to thoroughly sift the matter. 

The first time the writer came in contact with these “relics” 
was in the Autumn of 1891, in the museum kept by Mr. Thomas 
Franklin, Crystal, Michigan. 

For some years the artifacts have been advertised and sold 
from Detroit, also additional “finds” being made in mounds in 
the vicinity of that city. These finds have been made by Jas, 
O. Scottford, the man who made the first “find” near Wyman, 
Mich., in 1891; by Rudolph Etzenhouser, Daniel T. Soper, for 
mer Secretary of State of Michigan, and Rev. Jas. Savage, a 
Catholic priest of Detroit. 

Upon the invitation of these gentlemen, Dr. Starr, Dr. Jas. 
Orr and the writer visited the scene of their operations upon 
May 10th, 1910. (See Vol. XX XIII, No. 2, American Antiqua- 
rian.) 

The writer not being satisfied with the evidence produced, 
during the month of May of the current year visited Edmore, 
Wymen, Stanton, Crpstal, Cedar Lake, Michigan; viewed the 
“relics” still in existence in the above villages, conversed with 
the men who were thoroughly acquainted with Scottford, his 
family, his vocation, his character and habits, and, finally, ob- 
tained the appended sworn affidavits from the two people who 
knew Scottford most intimately: 


Mr. Kinnaman: You were originally Mrs. Scottford? 
Mrs. Adair: Yes, sir. 

Mr. K.: How long ago was that? 

Mrs, A.: Over twelve years ago. 
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Mr. K.: Where did Mr. Scottford originally find the mound? 
Mrs. A.: At Wyman, on Rymic farm, 22 years ago (1891). 
Mr. K.: Spring or Fall? 

Mrs. A.: Spring. 

Mr. K.: What was he doing when he found the first relic? 

Mrs. A.: The first time he was digging post holes on Rymic 
farm with a post auger and brought up a piece of pottery. 

Mr. K.: Did you see the pottery? 

Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: What did it look like? 

Mrs. A.: Indian pottery. 

Mr. K.: Who was the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
came to see you? 

Mrs. A.: I do not know. Different ones came there from dif- 
ferent places to see these things. 

Mr. K.: Did you show some of these tablets that Mr. Scott- 
ford was supposed to find and then get dictionary and show 
similarity between the different alphabets and inscriptions on the 
tablets? 

Mrs. A.: No; not as I remember. 

Mr. K.: How soon after the first one did he make another 
find? 

Mrs..A.: Quite a little while. 

Mr. K.: Where did he make the next find? 

Mrs. A.: Do not know; I wasn’t there. 

Mr. K.: What did he claim he found—caskets, clay pipes, etc.? 

Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: Where did you live then? 

Mrs. A.: In Wyman. 

Mr. K.: Did he ever talk to you about these things? 

Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: What did he seem to think about it? 

Mrs, A.: He said he thought they were Indian relics. 


Mr. K.: The last you knew of Mr. Scottford, how many did 
he have? 

Mrs. A.: Not many when we parted. 

Mr. K.: What did he do with them? 

Mrs. A.: Why, sold them. 

Mr. K.: How long ago was that? 

Mrs. A.: About four or five years after he found the first one. 

Mr, K.: What did Mr. Scottford do for a business? 
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Mrs. A.: Painting. 

Mr. K.: How did Mr. Scottford become acquainted with Mr. 
Daniel Soper? 

Mrs. A.: I do not know. 

Mr. K.: Did he ever visit Mr. Scottford? 

Mrs. A.: No; not as I know of. Different ones came there 
that I did not know. 

Mr. K.: Who were Mr. Scottford’s associates? 


Mrs. A.: Bert Castle, Freem Gray, J. Parmeter, and Motbly, 

Mr. K.: Where did Scottford get the clay? 

Mrs. A.: I don’t know. I wasn’t with him. 

Mr. K.: Did he ever go away from home for any length of 
time? 

Mrs. A.: Yes; two months at a time, I would not see him. 

Mr. K.: Did he have a work shop? 

Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: What did he do in that shop? 

Mrs. A.: Painting, cabinet work, carpenter work; mostly cab- 
inet work. 

Mr. K.: Did he use to work in the shop at night? 

Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: What kind of a stove did he have? One that he could 
bake clay in? 

Mrs. A.: Yes; a heating stove. 

Mr. K.: Did he ever mention to you how he was making any 
money out of this archeology? 

Mrs. A.: No. 

Mrs. K.: Did he ever engrave on slate as well as paint? 

Mrs. A.: Yes; he could paint; in other words, he was an artist. 

Mr. K.: Did he sell these relics as fast as he produced them? 

Mrs. A.: Yes. Dodge, down at Stanton, came to see them 
and I think got some. Many bought them when we lived in 
Wyman. 

Mr. K.: Did Scottford ever sell to Mr. Tom Franklin? 

Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: What year did he sell to Franklin? 

Mrs. A.: Five or six years before we parted, I guess it might 
have been. We lived in Edmore at that time. 

Mr. K.: How much did he get? 

Mrs. A.: Thirty or forty dollars. 

Mr. K.: What did he do with them? 
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Mrs. A.: They went tothe Museum. Daughters of Mr. Rich- 
ards and Dexters have a big collection. 

Mr. K.: How long has it been since you and Mr. Scottford 
separated? 

Mrs. A.: Twelve years. 

Mr. K.: Where did Scottford go after he separated from you? 

Mrs, A.: He went to Big Rapids, then he came here (Ed- 
more), then to Stanton, St. Louis and Detroit. 

Mr. K.: Have you seen him since you parted? 

Mrs. A: Yes; my daughter died and he came, and have seen 
him twice since. 

Mr. K.: Has he boys? 


Mrs. A.: Yes, two; one twenty-two and one twenty. 

Mr. K.: In 1911 wasn’t the one in Detroit living with him? 

Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: The other one is with you? 

Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr, K.: Has this one with you ever said anything about Mr. 
Scotiford finding these relics in Detroit? 

Mrs. A.: No. 

Mr. K.: Did you ever see anything in Mr. Scottford’s shop 
that would lead you to believe he was making these caskets? 

Mrs. A.: Well, he made them. 

Mr. K.: He made them, did he? 

Mrs. A.: Yes, he did. 

Mr. K.: From what did he make the type? 

Mrs. A.: Soft stone. Then he made the “relics” and baked 
them in the cookstove oven, burned them, covered them with 
muck and glue and made a solution and washed them all over 
with it, so that they would look old. 

Mr. K.: Did he make the caskets, too? 

Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: How did he get the model for them? 

Mrs. A.: Built a board box and moulded them in that. 

Mr, K.: Did he make all of them himself? 

Mrs. A.: He made all of them himself, even pipes, and put 
them in the caskets. 

Mr. K.: How did he seal these caskets up? 

Mrs. A.: With glue and black stuff that he mixed up; put it 
on the edges and dried it on. 

Mr. K.: Where did he find the same? 
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I do not know. 

What about the copper? 

Carved it and then put some acid on. 
Where did he get the copper? 

I do not know. 

How did he shape it? 

Pounded it out. 
Didn’t he put vinegar on it? 

No. 


Mr. K.: If he got the acid on his hands would it turn the skin 


yellow? 
Mrs. A.: 
Mr. K.: 

lets, where 
Mrs. A.: 
Mr. K.: 
Mrs. A.: 
Mr. K.: 
Mrs. A.: 
Mr. K.: 
Mrs. A.: 
Mr. K.: 
Mrs. A.: 
Mr. K.: 
Mrs. A.: 
Mr, K.: 
Mrs. A.: 
Mr. K.: 
Mrs. A.: 
Mr. K.: 


No; it would burn. 
Sulphuric acid, probably. What about the slate tab- 
did he get the slate? 
I do not know. 
Did he always go at night? . 
No; sometimes in the daytime, too. 
Did anybody in Wymen know about it? 
Freem Gray did. 
What did he get out of it? 
A share. 
What did the two do? 
Took a team and drew the clay. 
Castle drew the clay? 
Yes. 
Where did they put the clay? 
I do not remember. They had it in bags. 
Did Gray help to mould? 
No. 
Castle is the one that got the clay? How did they 


divide up—thirds? 


Mrs. A.: 
both knew 


No. They did not both help at the same time, but 
about it and shared profits. Do not know where 


Castle got slate or clay. 


Mr. K.: 
Mrs. A.: 
Mr. K.: 


Mrs. A.: 


Did you see the slate? 
Yes. 
Did he have it in sheets? 


No; it was in a big chunk, and he put it in the stove 


to split it apart. Would split in big pieces, flake it off. 


Mr. K.: 
Mrs. A.: 


How did he smooth the slate down? 
Polished it with something. 
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Mr. K.: Did he use sandpaper? 

Mrs. A.: Yes, I think so; on a block. 

Mr. K.: What kind of a tool did he use to engrave with? 
Mrs. A.: I do not know. 

Mr. K.: Was it a file? 

Mrs. A.: No. 


Mr. K.: From what did he get his idea? The Bible? 

Mrs. A.: I do not know. 

Mr. K.: Who bought his first collection? 

Mrs. A.: I don’t remember, but think he boxed them up and 
sent them away. 

Mr. K.: Do you know Mr. Anspaugh? 

Mrs. A.: Yes; he was there and bought some. 

Mr. K.: Did he know they were frauds? 

Mrs. A.: I don’t know. 

Mr. K.: Do you know whether Mr. Anspaugh put his collec- 
tion in a wagon and started out with it? 

Mrs. A.: I do not know. Mr. Morehead did so and Geo. 
Baker went on the road to show these things. 

Mr. K.: Fitted out a wagon? ° 

Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: Did the other men know they were fakes? 

Mrs. A,: No. 

Mr. K.: How did Mr. Scottford mould images on the casket? 
With his hands? 

Mrs. A.: No; he had different shaped sticks and made them. 

Mr. K.: Did he make them in the house? 

Mrs. A.: Yes; some of them, and some of them he didn’t. 

Mr. K.: What was his object in doing it? 

Mrs. A.: To make money. 

Mr. K.: Did he correspond with different collectors? 

Mrs, A.: Yes, and some of them came and bought. 

Mr. K.: Did you ever see him saw this slate? . 

Mrs, A.: No. 

Mr. K.: Well, how did he round the edges? 

Mrs. A.: With a file, I think. 

Mr. K.: What did he put on the slate? 

Mrs. A.: Just that dirty black stuff, much,—would rub it 
over the slate and take paper and polish it. 

Mr. K.: Where did he get the characters? 
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Mrs. A.: Out of a book. He made type and put it in caskets, 
—some red and some white. 

Mr. K.: How much do you suppose Scottford made out of 
sales? 

Mrs. A.: I don’t know, but quite a bit. It all went in the 
house. 

Mr. K.: Did he make continual business of making these? 

Mrs. A.: No. 

Mr. K.: Did he quit his trade to make them? 

Mrs. A.: No. 

Mr. K.: When did he work at it, then? 

Mrs. A.: At night. He never allowed anybody to catch him 
at it. 

Mr. K.: Did he lock the doors? 

Mrs. A.: No. 

Mr. K.: How did he keep the people from coming in, then? 

Mrs. A.: Always went in another room. He was always in 
some back room where no one could come in on him. 

Mr. K.: Where did he have his laboratory? 

Mrs. A.: In the shop. 

Mr. K.: How could he keep the neighbors from seeing them? 

Mrs. A.: Never would work at it except at night. 

Mr. K.: Where did he keep them? 

Mrs. A.: In the loft of the house. Burned them in the stove. 
Once he made an altar and took it to the woods and piled brush 
on it and burned it that way. 

Mr. K.: What became of that? 

Mrs. A.: Mr. Rich has it. 

Mr. K.: Did you see that double casket Mr. Rich bought? 

Mrs. A.: Yes; I saw that made. 

Mr. K.: How soon after the post-hole discovery did he begin 
making these artifacts? 

Mrs. A.: About one year ,that would be in 1891. Kept on 
making them until we parted and is still making them, I guess. 
He said if I ever told he would kill me. 

Mr. K.: Could Mr. Scottford perform slight of hand tricks? 

Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: What could he do—make things appear and disap- 
pear? 

Mrs. A.: Yes, he could. 

Mr. K.: Did he actually plant these things? 
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Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: How long before he dug them up? 

Mrs. A.: Sometimes only a few days. 

Mr. K.: How about the casket that was found with the root 
of the pine tree through it? 

Mrs. A.: I don’t know; but I know it was there, for I saw it. 

Mr. K.: Did Scottford salt the mound? 

Mrs. A.: Yes; had got one out of there the day before and 
dug and tried to get another. 

Mr. K.: Do you think Mr. Woodard thinks those things he 
fr ’ put in there by Mr. Scottford? 

Mrs. A.: He doesn’t know, but he thinks they are genuine. 

Mr. K.: Have you any way to estimate how much money 
Scottford made out of the business? 

Mrs, A.: I don’t know as it all went to the family. He had 
to begin to get others in with him as he would not dare to do 
all the finding and not have any one else do any. 

Mr. K.: Were these two men, Gray and Castle, in any way 
related to Scottford? 

Mrs. A.: No. 


Mr. K.: Did he correspond with any museums? 
Mrs. A.: Yes. 


Mr. K: Do you know who the men were that came to your 
house to look at these things? 

Mrs. A.: I don’t know. 

Mr. K.: Did Professor Kelsey ever come? 

Mrs. A.: I don’t know; he might have been there, but I don’t 
know. 

Mr. K.: What threat did Scottford hold over you while you 
lived with him? 

Mrs. A.: He said he would kill me if I revealed the truth. 

Mr. K.: Did you leave him because he didn’t support the 
family ? 

Mrs. A.: No, not entirely; although I was always on the 
town. During the summer he would work and sell relics, then 
in the winter he would not work. 

Mr. K.: You left him because he didn’t support the family 
and threatened to kill you if you told on him? 

Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: Mr. Adair, you have seen these mounds? 
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Mr. A.: I would not know anything about it. Never saw 
anything unusual about any of them. 

Mr. K.: How about ashes? 

Mrs. A.: Put them in the caskets out of the stove. 

Mr. K.: How about pieces of stone? 

Mrs. A.: Put them in, too. 

Mr. K.: Were those beef bones burned up? 

Mrs. A.: No; Indian. 

Mr. K.: Skeleton? 

Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: Can Scottford read? 

Mrs. A.: Has a good education. 

Mr. K.: Was Scottford addicted to morphine, or alcohol in 
any form? 

Mrs. A.: No, he used nothing, not even tobacco. 

Mr. K.: Does your son know anything about his continuing 
his operations? 

Mrs. A.: No, he doesn’t know anything about it. 

Mr. K.: Did your children know anything about this? 

Mrs. A.: No. They were little and I never told them and I 
don’t know whether they knew about it or not. 

Mr. K.: Did Mr. Scottford ever make stone swords, or knives 
and axes? 

Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: Were they of slate? 

Mrs, A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: So he got a cow out of the collection that Mr, 
Dextra has? 

Mrs. A.: Yes, I think some money also. I have known of his 
getting $50 for one of these caskets. 

Mr. K.: You say that Anspaugh and two others started out 
with a wagon, did they bring it back? 

Mrs. A.: Yes. 

Mr. K.: Don’t know the route they took? 

Mrs. A.: No. ' 

Mr. K.: You don’t know anything about Anspaugh? 

Mrs. A.: No, I don’t know whether he brought any back 
or not. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 6th day 
of May, 1913. 


DELORA ADAIR. 
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Personally appeared before me, a notary public in and for the 
County of Montcalm, and State of Michigan, Delora Adair wha 
deposes and say that the above is true to the best of her knowl- 
edge and belief. 

SERENUS D. KETCHUM, 
Notary Public, 
My commission expires December 28th, 1913. 


Mr. Kinnaman: Your name please. 

Mrs. Griffin: Mrs. Rosetta Griffin. 

Mr. K.: Did you know Mr. James Scotford? 

Mrs. G.: Certainly I did. 

Mr. K.: How long have you known him? 

Mrs. G.: About thirty years. 

Mr. K.: Did you know anything about his first archaeological 
discovery on the Rymic farm? 

Mrs. G.: No, but I have heard of it. 

Mr. K.: About what year was it that you were at your sister’s 
house and staid? 

Mrs. G.: 1891. 

Mr. K.: How did you first become aware that Mr. Scotford 
was making “relics”? 

Mrs. G.: I had been there about a week, when one night I 
woke up and saw a light,—was board partitions,—and paper was 
cracked and I could see right through, so I got up and skipped 
over to see what was the matter and peaked through and saw him 
making relics. I used to sweep the bedroom every day and 
could not understand how so much clay would get all over the 
room every night. Of course I knew then. 

Mr. K.: What was he making when you saw him? 

Mrs. G.: Little urns or vases. About 6 inches long and about 
3 inches in diameter. 

Mr. K.: How was he making them? 

Mrs. G.: With his hands. He had a book that he went by and 
the letters were in that. He took wood and whittled it out so 
that he could print on these relics. 

Mr. K.: Did you see him make anything else but these cups? 

Mrs. G.: No, but he had different things. Would harden 
them by melting glue and mixing with muck and then would 
bake them. 

Mr. K.: Did you see him make the caskets? 

Mrs. G.: No, but he had some made at the time. 
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Mr. K.: Did you see him make any of these copper tablets? 

Mrs. G.: No. 

Mr. K.: Did you see any copper around the place? 

Mrs. G.: Yes, I did. He put tablets inside the caskets and 
sealed them up. 

Mr. K.: Do you know what he used with which to engrave 
these tablets? 

Mrs. G.: No. 

Mr. K.: Did you see him make slate tablets? 

Mrs. G.: No. 

Mr. K.: Did you ever go into his work shop? 


Mrs. G.: No. I never paid any attention to it. He got scared 
one time when the people threatened to search his house, and 
burned up all his wood type. 

Mr. K.: Did you ever see him make any clay tablets? 

Mrs. G.: No. I never saw him make any, but saw the tablets. 
There was writing on them. 

Mr. K.: What were his operations in making or baking these 
clay things? 

Mrs. G.: He put them in the oven the same as you would 
bread. 

Mr. K.: Did he ever say why he made these things? 

Mrs. G.: To make a living——and a poor one it was, too,— 
could not sell them at all times. One time a man came from 
Stanton,—(sent him word the day before that he was coming), 
and that night he, Scottford, went and put some relic in a mound 
and poured water over the ground so it would not look fresh 
and the next day when the man came they went to that mound 
to dig and he found he had put too much water on the ground 
and it had soaked through and when they dug up the “relic” 
it had broken to pieces, and this man gave Mr. Scotford $1.00 
for this chunk of clay. 

Mr. K.: Did you know of any one else he sold to? 

Mrs. G. No,I donot. Didn’t sell anything when ) was there. 

Mr. K.: You know for a positive fact that Mr. Scotford con- 
tinued to manufacture these things after he left Wyman? 

Mrs. G.: Could not say as to that. 

Mr. K.: More came to the market and more were made? 

Mrs. G.: Yes, had them at Lake View, and had a show with 
them. 
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Mr. K.: What did he say to you when he knew you had 
discovered him making these things? Did he threaten you? 

Mrs. G.: No he did not threaten me. 

Mr. K.: Were you present when he threatened Mrs. Adair? 

Mrs. G.: No. No one was. 

Mr. K.: What did Scotford do with the money he derived 
from the sale of these articles? 

Mrs. G.: Made his living that way. 

Mr. K.: At the time you were there did he have any col- 
leagues (1891)? 

Mrs. G.: No. 

Mr, K.: Were you ever at his place after that? 

Mrs. G.: Yes, often. 

Mr. K.: Did you ever see him make any more? 

Mrs. G.: No. 

Mr. K.: Did he make any remarks to you about it? 


Mrs. G.: No. He promised to make me a couple of caskets 
for a door stone, but he never did. 

Mr. K.: Did you see wheh you were in the house in 1891 
other articles that he made? 

Mrs. G.: Yes there was quite a lot of other things, caskets 
and a small altar and these vases, etc. He made the altar while 
I was there. Not the one he burned in woods. This was a 
small one. 

Mr. K.: Where did he keep these things? 

Mrs. G.: In the loft. There were loose boards in the ceiling 
and he would push a board aside and put them up there to dry 
and to keep out of sight. 

Mr. K.: Did you ever see him dig any of these mounds? 

Mrs, G.: No. 

Mr. K.: How did you say he usually proceeded to bury these 
things to make dirt appear so that it would not be discovered? 

Mrs. G.: He would take little roots and lay them around and 
would pour water over ground to cover tracks and place relics 
around roots and people thought he never did such things as 
bury these because the roots grew around the things. 

Mr. K.: How long would he leave these articles in the ground 
before he would dig them up? 

Mrs. G.: Just over night. Parties would send him word that 
they would come and he would go out with a lantern, would 
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not light it until he got there, and bury them, and pour water on 
so that ground would look so that it hadn’t been disturbed. 

Mr. K.: Did you ever see him make any copper coins? 

Mrs, G.: No. 

Mr. K.: Did he tell you that he manufactured everything that 
he “found”. 

Mrs. G.: All but skeletons. He acknowledged that he made 
everything but these skeletons. 

Mr. K.: How long is it since you have seen Mr. Scottford? 

Mrs. G.: Six years ago. In 1907. 

Mr. K.: Did he make any mention of them at that time? 

Mrs. G.: No; his daughter was dead and he didn’t say much. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 7th day 
of May, 1913. 


ROSETTA GRIFFIN, (L. S.) 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the County of Mont- 
calm, State of Michigan, personally appeared Mrs. Rosetta 
Griffin, who being by me first duly sworn, deposes and says, 
that the above is true to the best of her knowledge and belief. 


SERENUS D. KETCHUM, 
Notary Public. 





Book Reviews 





The Evolution of Culture. By Hery Proctor, F. R.S. L., M. R. 
A. S., etc. L. N. Fowler & Co., London, 7 Imperial Arcade, 
Ludgate Circus, E. C., London, England. $1.00 net. 


Mr. Proctor’s versatile pen has written us another book. In 
each book so far written he has some message to the world, and 
it holds true in his last effort. The Evolution of Culture has not 
added anything to the “sum total” of knowledge, but has brought 
together, and made quickly accessible, facts bearing upon one 
subject, that formerly scattered through many diverse authori- 
ties, and even museums, some accessible, while others were 
formery entirely inaccessible to students of archeology, anthro- 
pology and comparative religion. 

Mr. Proctor, being thoroughly conversant with the British 
Museum, has brought to our notice many startling facts, display- 
ing the fact that he is an indefatiguable searcher after truth. 

The Culture of Evolution epitomizes the history of culture of 
the human race; in other words, it traces in broad outline, leav- 
ing to be filled in by other works, the history of civilization, 
from its remotest period from Quarternary man to the present 
time. 

Mr. Proctor makes such great leaps in chronology and anthro- 
_pology that, in order to understand him, the reader must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the Neanderthal man, with the Maur 
man, with the discoveries at Spy and Kaprina, and many other 
details too numerous to here mention. 

In the chapter entitled Three Great Races, we have a picture 
of the Eocene man as represented by that now extinct race, the 
Tasmanians; then follow the Palaeolithic and Neolithic man. 
He agrees with Dr. Kieth that man inhabited southwestern 
Europe 50,000 to 80,000 years ago, and that the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of Egypt were black as is shown by the mummy in the Brit- 
ish Museum, but at that point Mr. Proctor seems to forget that he 
is dealing with science and makes a semi-scientific religious 
somersault; he brings the Biblical character Ham into the fray 
as an accepted scientific and historical fact. 
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We may state that it is the humble opinion of the reviewer 
that the purely scientific acumen of Mr. Proctor, investigating 
a subject connected with the Bible, is dulled, obscured and preju- 
diced by over-zealous enthusiasm for substantiating the state- 
ments by anthropology. This impression may be produced by 
his broad and sweeping statements, and. through the lack of 
detail, for in places he states that the Bible is lacking in scientific 
accuracy, etc.; yet, however this may be, he seems to accept as 
truth statements that are still open to discussion. 

To illustrate a little farther: Mr. Proctor seems to believe in 
the Noahician Flood as related in the Old Testament, and that the 
majority of races now inhabiting the earth are direct descendants 
of an historical Noah and his sons. 

To prove this, he cites the lack of records in the Nile Valley 
beginning with the Seventh Dynasty, covering that period 
in Egyptian history known as the “Dark Ages of Egyptian His- 
tory.” If we mistake not, there is a known historical cause for 
the “Dark Ages” that precludes the necessity of calling to our aid 
a Noahician flood in order to account for the hiatus. 

Mr. Proctor accepts as truly historical such characters of the 
Bible as Abraham and Moses, whose personality is challenged by 
all higher critics today. Again, in accepting these characters as 
historical and carrying forward his arguments, Mr. Proctor again 
turns such subtle logical somersaults that to the casual reader 
they would escape notice. 

The author contends that religion has been the potent 
factor in the evolution of culture, for he says: “Religion, nat- 
ural and revealed, has had more effect upon the evolution of 
culture than all other forces combined”—page 56. But religion, 
science, and all forces militating towards higher culture must 
have a vehicle for its transmission to posterity. This vehicle is 
writing. At this point the author takes up the discussion of 
the history of the art of writing, the origin of development of 
the alphabet, the writing of the books of the Old Testament, etc. 
Then follows The Evolution of Religion, all trending towards an 
Esoteric Religion, the unity in basic principles of all great re- 
ligions of the world. 

Mr. Proctor makes one statement in this regard that forcibly 
attracted the attention of the writer, viz.: “Each religion has its 
Own mission in the world, and is suited to the nations to whom 
it is given, and to the type of civilization which it is to permeate.” 
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The work, taken as a whole, is worthy of a perusal by any 
student, as it is a compendium of archaeological and anthropo- 
logical facts having bearing upon both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, gathered in compact and readable form from varied and 
widely separated sources. Though we may not agree with the 
author in some of his statements, yet his work shows a broad 
field of research, and ability to collect and correlate data, arrange, 
simplify, and condense in such manner as to save the hard- 
worked, time-pressed student much time and effort, yet present- 
ing the main facts clearly, definitely and concisely as they are 
known today. 

Within the Mind Maze. By Edward Lucian Larkin, Director 
of the Lowe Observatory, Mt. Lowe, California. Sold by the 
author, Los Angeles, Cal. $1.25 net. 

This is the most startling and profound work that the reviewer 
has read for many years, yea, perhaps, he can say the most pro- 
found that he has ever read. In this age, where thinking is more 
or less superficial along certain lines, it is a relief to find a man 
who not only thinks, but is able to put his thoughts into perfectly 
lucid and scientific language. 

Dr. Larkin has opened, in this work, the field for an entirely 
new science, its prossibilities are as limitless as the expanse of 
the heavens, the study of which he spends the major part of his 
time. This new science he calls Mentonomy. 

It is the same old question that the sages and philosophers of 
yore spent their time upon, viz.: “How came the universe into 
being?” and all the varying ramifications of the question. 

When Crookes discovered electrons, and Dr. Millikan, of the 
University of Chicago, apparently, at least, isolated the electron, 
the basic principles of physical science was overthrown; it all 
has to be rewritten from a new angle, all elemental hypotheses 
has to be rearranged to fit the newly discovered facts. 

Dr. Larkin approaches his subject from an entirely new angle; 
he does not speculate in metaphysics or abstract philosophy, but 
approaches the study of mind from the plane of the physicists, 
taking as his starting point the electron. 

He opens to the view of the reader the known field of the uni- 
verse, first, that infinitely large part as seen through the tele- 
scope, taking as his base of comparison the velocity of light for 
100,000 years ; this he uses as the diameter of the universe within 
the power of the telescope. It takes light, with its velocity of 
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over 186,000 miles per second, 100,000 years to travel this space. 
Mind can span the same distance in about one-eighth of a second. 
This is only one of the astonishing comparisons that the author 
sets forth. ee ir | 

Then he opens to our view the ultra-microscope, which is just 
as infinitismally small as the field of telescope is infinitely large. 
All these things have been accomplished by mind, the incompre- 
hensible, the unfathomable, the mystery of mysteries. 


Dr. Larkin had overthrown psychology taken in its absolute 
sense. He affirms and shows that we do not know anything 
whatever about mind, for it is absolutely impossible for mind to 
comprehend itself, its greatest enigma being itself. 

“Mind does not obey law, it is the law.” If this statement is 
true, and Dr. Larkin’s logic is here impenetrable, then all our 
text-books and works upon psychology will have to be rewritten. 
Psychology to date has studied and catalogued only a few attri- 
butes on manifestations of mind, for, says Dr. Larkin, “Mental- 
ists know nothing about what mind is or its cause. How thought 
is produced is unknown. No trace of information regarding the 
nature of thought has ever been discovered. None knows what 
it is.” Limitations are immediately found. None can begin to 
think of the meaning of the words, beginning, end, eternity, in- 
finity, etc., within the word maze of even the English language. 
These are some of the problems raised by the author, and in the 
present limitations of the human ability, they are unanswerable. 

But the great principle that the author is striving to establish 
is that there can be no creation without a creator. To illustrate: 
Take the chronozoon, though no larger than an atom, yet it has 
life and activity and certain functions, “but a trillion would not 
know how to assemble into a fish or man. Directivity only of 
Mind is able to thus assemble chronozoons.” 

Thus we could go on for pages, setting forth the questions re- 
lating to “The Riddle of the Universe,” in a striving to solve 
the Universe and the ever fascinating but elusive ego. 

Dr. Larkin has covered the subject as no English writer has 
ever covered it, and, so far as the knowledge of the reviewer goes, 
no,writer of any other language. Does he solve any of the ques- 
tions he has raised? We will allow the author himself to an- 
swer. “This book started out to find a clue to the real nature 
of Mind. Not a trace of even one clue has been discovered.” 

Does the author mean to say that his work has been in vain? 
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No, not at all. He has produced the most profound work upon 
his chosen field of research that has come from the press. It is 
so intense that it is utterly beyond comprehension of the lay or 
casual or careless reader. It is one of those works that cannot 
be read; it must be studied in order, for even the trained student 
to comprehend. 


The Age of Mammals in Europe, Asia and North America. 
By Henry Fairchild Osborn, LL. D., etc. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York, 1910. 8°, pp.xviii. 635. Price $4.50 net. 

It is impossible to give an inclusive review of this monumental 
work without almost writing a book, which our allotted space 
will not permit. The introduction of the work covers the first 
81 pages, setting forth the sources of the world’s supply of mam- 
mals, and showing “that there were various degrees of kinship or 
community of life between the continents, as follows: (1) Close 
kinship of the Holarctic Region, namely, North America, Asia 
and Europe, having the majority of the pre-Miocene orders of 
mammals in common, and separated chiefly the apparently early 
contributors of Africa to Europe and of South America to North 
America; (2) separation of the Africa-Ethiopian Region as a 
center of evolution of four or five orders of mamals not found 
elsewhere, although united with Europe by the presence in com- 
mon of two orders of mammals and probably others to be dis- 
covered ; (3) South America, with the closest early kinship with 
North America, more ancient kniship with Australia, remote 
kinship with Europe, and still more remote kinship with Africa. 
These degrees of relationship are just what we should expect 
from a birdseye view of the geography of the northern and 
southern hemispheres respectively.” 

The author opens his subject proper by a chapter on The 
Eocene of Europe and North America, or the usually accepted 
period for the dawn of mammal life, though the author adds 
that the true dawn of mammal life dates some 15,000,000 years 
earlier, “even before the opening of the “Age of Reptiles.” Then 
follows a discussion of The Basal Eocene Life of Europe and 
America, in which is followed the history of mammal life from 
the close of the Cretaceous era, the very last chapter in the “Age 
of Reptiles,” to the opening of the Oligocene Period of Europe, 
North Africa and North America. 

The author, with painstaking pen and almost super-scientific 
acumen, takes the reader step by step, stage by stage, strata by. 
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strata, through the history of the flora and fauna of the New 
and Old World, but it is at the beginning of the Pliocene or 
Upper Terirary era, when man as man entered the arena of the 
world-making, that the interest of the archaeologist is awaken- 
ed. Here the familiar question: When did man appear? arises. 
Dr. Osborn does not answer this question for us satisfactorily ; 
he delves into figures setting forth estimates of the duration ot 
parts of the Caenozoic era, but does not state definitely whether 
man appeared in the Pliocene or Pleistocene Period; he leads us 
to the much discussed “eolith” as the beginning of human or 
pre-human artifacts. The reviewer is under the impression that 
archaeologists now hold that the so-called “eolith” was pro- 
duced not by human or pre-human hands (Dryopithecus) or 
by the Pithecanthropus, or the “connectingg link” between the 
Simian and genus Homo, but by natural agencies through pres- 
sure. If these artifacts were produced by man or his Simian 
ancestors, they remained culture and anatomically stationary 
for a period varying from 200,000 years (Croll) to 1,000,000 
years (Penck), which, in accordance with the law of fauna and 
flora evolution, is not probable. 

The Homo heidelbergensis is next introduced to our notice; 
this is too well known to need discussion here. Then follows 
the Neandertal, Kaprina and Spy men with no new light from 
a purely anthropological standpoint, but a wealth of material 
in regard to the flora and fauna of the periods. 

When we turn our attention to the Antipuity of Man in North 
America, we find ourselves confronted with several interesting 
queries. Was man in America contemporaneous with the 
Megalonyx fauna or with the Ovibos and late Mastodon fauna? 
How he entered America is a matter for archaeologists to settle, 
but at the present there are as many differing theories as there 
are students of the subject, some fanciful, some conjectural, and 
some sufficiently rational to appeal to the scientist. 

The author passes in review those instances which have more 
or less claim to geologic antiquity, viz.: The Natchez (Miss) 
pelvic bone (1846), the CaClaveras skull(California, (1866), the 
Trenton (New Jersey) skulls (1879, 1887), the Lansing (Kan- 
sas) skelton (1902), and the Nebraska “loess man” (1894, 1906). 

The conclusion at which Dr. Osborn arrives is that promul- 
gated by Dr. Hrdlicka, namely, that “thus far on this continent 
no human bones of undisputed geologic antiquity are known.” 
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The book, as a work of palaeontology, is remarkable, show- 
ing exact, broad scholarship, careful, painstaking research, a 
minute weighing of evidence and a comprehensive grasp of the 
subject. It is a work valuable to the professional man and the 
layman alike, though the non-professional man will find some 
difficulty in following the author, yet it will more than repay his 
efforts. No student can afford to be without the work. 
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